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SHELLEY  NOTE  BOOKS 
Part  II 


NOTE  BOOK  II 

["Yet  look  on  me"  :  a  Fragment  in  Spenserian  Stanza.] 


ALTHOUGH  Shelley  was  certainly  in  Italy 
l  when  almost  the  whole  contents  of  Note  Book 
II  (in  common  with  I  and  III)  were  written,  II 
has  this  peculiarity— that  the  first  six  recto  pages  in 
it  bear  pencilled  drafts  of  a  fragmentary  kind, 
each  beginning  at  the  top  of  a  page,  and  that  one  of 
them  may  be  securely  assigned  to  1817,  to  wit  the 
Lines  to  Godwin,— 

Mighty  Eagle,  thou  that  soarest 
O'er  the  misty  mountain  forest  [, 

which  will  be  found  a  few  pages  further  on.  My 
belief  is  that  this  Note  Book,  which  is  of  quite  a 
different  manufacture  from  the  other  two,  hap- 
pened to  accompany  the  Shelleys  to  Italy  in  an 
almost  blank  state,  and  to  be  the  first  that  came  to 
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hand  when  adopted  for  the  several  considerable 
compositions  which  it  contains.    It  opens  thus:— 

i]      Yet  look  on  me  take  not  thine  eyes  away 

Which  feed  upon  the  love  within  mine  own 
Although  it  be  but  the  reflected  ray 

Of  thy  sweet  beauty  from  my  spirit  thrown 
Yet  speak  to  me  !  thy  voice  is  as  the  tone 
Of  my  heart's  echo,  and  I  think  I  hear 

That  thou  yet  lovest  me,  whilst  thou  alone 
Like  one  before  a  mirror,  takest  no  care 
Of  aught  but  thine  own  [faith?]  imaged  too  truly 
there 

II  ]      And  yet  I  wear  out  life  in  watching  thee 

A  toil  so  sweet  at  times,  and  thou  indeed 
Art  kind  when  I  am  sick,  &  pity  me 
And  I  [  .  .  . 

This  fragment  has  come  down  to  us  much  cor- 
rupted, and  is  not  out  of  danger  of  further  corrup- 
tion; but  the  pencilled  draft  which  Mary  Shelley 
seems  to  have  had  before  her  when  she  made  her 
version  will  at  all  events  help  to  clear  the  text  of 
errors.  The  bulk  of  it  is  written  on  the  first  page 
of  Note  Book  II,  and  the  last  3  lines  (and  a  foot) 
at  the  top  of  page  3.  It  was  in  a  note  on  the  Poems 
of  1817  that  Mary  first  gave  this  and  other  frag- 
ments in  her  second  collected  edition  of  1839.  She 
says,  "I  insert  here  also  the  fragment  of  a  song, 
though  I  do  not  know  the  date  when  it  was  writ- 
ten,—but  it  was  early:— 
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TO 

Yet  look  on  me — take  not  thine  eyes  away, 
Which  feed  upon  the  love  within  mine  own, 

Which  is  indeed  but  the  reflected  ray 

Of  thine  own  beauty  from  my  spirit  thrown. 

Yet  speak  to  me — thy  voice  is  as  the  tone 
Of  my  heart's  echo,  and  I  think  I  hear 

That  thou  yet  lovest  me ;  yet  thou  alone 
Like  one  before  a  mirror,  without  care 

Of  aught  but  thine  own  features,  imaged  there; 

And  yet  I  wear  out  life  in  watching  thee ; 
A  toil  so  sweet  at  times,  and  thou  indeed 

Art  kind  when  I  am  sick,  and  pity  me." 

Shelley  wrote  no  title  or  head-line  to  it;  but  he 
filled  the  top-margin  with  a  delicate  little  pen- 
sketch  which  I  should  take  to  depict  the  two  sides 
of  a  stream— say  the  Thames  at  Marlow  or  Bis- 
ham;  it  has  an  indefinably  suggestive  atmosphere. 
There  are  many  delicately  pencilled  revisions  in 
the  verses ;  but  Mary  ignored  them  in  the  main  and 
gave  us  the  rejected  readings,  which  are  certainly 
easier  to  see.  The  pencilling  is  very  much  rubbed, 
and  I  have  not  found  it  by  any  means  a  light  task  to 
decipher  it.  Rossetti,  working  solely  from  Mary's 
version,  regarded  the  composition  as  an  unfinished 
sonnet — wanting  2  lines  at  the  end.  Mr.  Locock 
marks  the  hiatus  as  between  lines  9  and  10,  and 
adopts   a   change  of   Rossetti's,   pityest   for  pity, 
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against  which  I  have  always  stood  out  because  the 
incompleteness  of  the  piece  left  us  without  any 
certainty  that  the  construction  of  the  rest  might 
not  justify  pity.  Now  that  it  is  quite  clear  there  is 
no  stop  at  the  supposed  end,  we  are  in  a  position 
to  suggest,  not,  of  course,  the  words,  but  the  con- 
struction which  would  have  made  pity  right:— 

and  thou  indeed 
Art  kind  when  I  am  sick;  and,  pity  me, 

And  I  [from  all  this  misery  shall  be  freed]. 

In  the  third  line  Shelley  wrote  first  Which  is  but, 
struck  it  through,  and  substituted  Although  it  be 
but:  there  is  no  trace  of  Mary's  indeed',  but,  as 
Shelley's  not  very  distinct  (though  absolutely  cer- 
tain) revision  is  somewhat  obscured  by  his  having 
done  a  sum  (in  ink)  across  the  first  few  lines, 
there  was  some  excuse  for  his  widow's  mere  guess. 
Her  preference  of  the  original  thine  own  beauty  to 
thy  sweet  beauty  was  perhaps  a  matter  of  delicacy; 
but  this  change  in  the  draft  also  is  absolutely  cer- 
tain. In  line  8  he  first  wrote  whilst  thou  alone,  and 
then  substituted  yet  for  whilst,  and  this  time,  where 
the  plethora  of  yets  is  a  fair  excuse  for  ignoring  a 
change,  of  which  Shelley  would  assuredly  have 
repented  had  he  given  himself  the  chance,  she  did 
not  do  so.  I  think,  however,  that  Shelley  had 
noticed  that  plethora— for  the  yet  in  line  5  is 
lightly  underscored,  not,  as  I  take  it,  to  imply 
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italics,  but  as  a  memorandum  for  himself.  Indeed, 
between  lines  7  and  8,  among  four  false  starts, 
there  is  yet  another  yet:  the  four  starts  are  But  yet, 
In  pitying,  Within,  and  Like.  In  line  8  Mary's 
reading,  without  care,  occurs;  but  without  is  struck 
out  in  favour  of  takest  no,  which  reduces  the  lines 
to  sense  and  negatives  the  theory  of  a  hiatus.  The 
only  real  textual  difficulty  occurs  in  line  9,  in  re- 
gard to  the  word  for  which  Mary  has  put  features : 
the  word  is  very  much  rubbed  and  obscured;  but 
it  is,  emphatically,  not  features  and  not  a  dis- 
syllable: it  certainly  ends  with  th  and  I  think  be- 
gins with  /;  therefore  I  have  printed  faith  with  a 
queere.  For  her  omission  of  too  truly  I  am  put  to 
my  shifts  for  a  defence  of  the  editorship;  I 
think  it  must  be  assigned  to  the  lax  traditions  of 
the  time  which  would  have  justified  an  editor  so 
intimately  acquainted  with  the  poet  in  cutting  out 
a  couple  of  words  on  observing  an  Alexandrine 
among  the  five-foot  lines  of  some  supposed  heroic 
quatrains.  But  it  was  there  that  the  greatest  mis- 
chief was  done;  for  our  unquestionable  Alexan- 
drine saves  the  poem  from  a  worse  fate  than  being 
turned  into  a  song  or  a  sonnet.  Having  finished 
the  one  Spenserian  stanza  now  deciphered  and  set 
out  as  our  text,  Shelley  began  another  on  the  same 
page,  thus— 

And  yet  I  wear  out  life  in  watching  thee 

Whether  thou  lovest  me  as  looks  have  said  [, 
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in  which  the  second  line  has  become  very  obscure 
by  friction  and  cannot  be  guaranteed ;  but  it  was  cer- 
tainly rejected;  for,  though  it  is  not  cancelled,  the 
page  was  turned,  and  the  second  stanza  begun  on 
the  next  recto  page  and  continued  with  a  different 
line  2  identical  with  Mary's  eleventh  line.  Her 
delicacy  in  the  matter  of  sweet  beauty  would  be 
natural  enough  if,  as  I  more  than  suspect,  the  lines 
were  addressed  to  her  in  the  Marlow  period:  she 
does  not  deny  knowledge  of  the  object  or  year— 
indeed  she  may  not  have  recalled  the  precise  cir- 
cumstances—she says  the  date  is  unknown  to  her, 
meaning,  probably,  the  exact  date ;  and  she  would 
not  be  too  anxious  to  appropriate  so  subtle  a  charge 
of  cold  abstractedness  as  we  have  here.  We  need 
not  suppose  that  the  composition  was  abandoned 
because  Mary  came  and  looked  over  Shelley's 
shoulder  as  he  wrote  "and,  pity  me,  and  I,"  threw 
her  arms  round  him,  and  melted :  we  need  but  sup- 
pose that  the  tide  turned,  and  that  the  mood  of 
cold  self-approval  and  aloofness  passed.  In  the 
case  of  such  a  couple  there  must  have  been  many 
such  instances  of  redintegratio  amoris. 

As  to  the  metre, — Shelley  was  teeming  with 
Spenserian  stanzas  in  the  year  1817,  and  would  be 
as  likely  to  adopt  them  for  the  purposes  of  aman- 
tium  tree  as  for  the  noble  composition  in  which  he 
dedicated  to  the  "aspiring  child"  of  William  God- 
win and  Mary  Wollstonecraft  Godwin  that  octavo 
volume  of  those  stanzas,  the  "summer  task"  known 
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variously  as  Laon  and  Cythna  and  The  Revolt  of 

Islam. 

On  the  verso  of  the  leaf  bearing  the  bulk  of  "Yet 

look  on  me,"  that  is  to  say  on  the  page  of  which  the 

official  number  is  II  i  v.,  is  the  following  coup- 
let-  

I  have  had  a  dream  tonight 

Mingling  terror  &  affright  [. 

Between  dream  and  tonight  in  line  i  the  word  of 
is  written  and  cancelled.  On  page  II  9  r.,  amid 
the  draftings  of  stanzas  XXXI  and  XXXIV  of 
The  Mask  of  Anarchy,  is  a  fragment  which  has  no 
ostensible  connexion  with  that  poem,  but  may 
safely  be  regarded  as  an  incomplete  variant  of  this 

'  I  awakened  from  a  dream 

That  [  .  .  . 

On  the  same  page  as  the  complete  couplet,  but 
written  with  the  book  turned  upside  down,  is  a 
prose  fragment:— 

It  is  a  tale  which  people  read  or  hear  &  struck 
by  it  as  by  a  charm;  their  minds  are  tortured  with 
im  [  .  .  . 

The  word  sometimes  is  struck  out  before  the 
ampersand;  and  I  do  not  doubt  that  they,  which 
comes  next,  was  meant  to  be  cancelled  by  the  same 
stroke:  between  with  and  im,  which  was  perhaps 
the  commencement  of  images  or  imaginary,  Shelley 
cancelled  the  f. 
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On  the  page  which  bears  the  fragment  of  a 
second  Spenserian  stanza  (II  2  r.)  are  the  graceful 
rhymed  trochaics— 

In  the  cave  which  wild  weeds  cover 
Wait  for  thine  etherial  lover 
For  the  pallid  moon  is  waning 
Oer  the  spiral  cypress  hanging 
And  the  noon  no  cloud  is  staining 
It  was  once  a  Romans  chamber 

Where  he  kept  his  [darkest]  revels 
And  the  wild  weeds  twine  &  clamber 

It  was  then  a  chasm  for  devils  [. 

Mary  Shelley  published  these  lines  in  her 
second  collected  edition  of  1839  as  No.  XIII  in  a 
group  of  fragments.  In  line  6  princes  stands  can- 
celled in  favour  of  Romans.  Mary  fills  a  blank  in 
line  7  with  the  word  darkest,— 1  am  inclined  to 
think,  conjecturally. 

On  page  II  2  v.  are  two  stanzas  clearly  intended 
to  form  a  single  lyric,  but  first  connected  with  each 
other  in  the  Year  Book  of  The  Bibliophile  Society 
for  1910.  As  there  stated,  the  first  of  these  ap- 
peared with  but  slight  change  as  the  opening 
stanza  of  the  charming  song  Sophia,  which  Ros- 
setti  published  from  a  perfect  manuscript  in  1870, 
while  the  second,  which  forms  no  part  of  Sophia, 
was  detached  from  the  first  by  Garnett  and  printed 
inaccurately  in  the  Relics  of  Shelley.  We  need  not 
hesitate  to  connect  the  two  stanzas  as  An  Ana- 
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creontic,  which  is  one  of  the  authorized  titles  of 
the  song  more  generally  called  Love's  Philosophy, 
composed  in  a  similar  taste  and  not  much  if  at  all 
more  beautiful  than  this  would  have  been  if  Shelley 
had  worked  on  it  a  little  more.  Perhaps  he  did: 
perhaps  we  shall  yet  find  another  version  in  some 
other  book,  or  elsewhere.  In  the  midst  of  the  text, 
where  a  blank  is  left,  Shelley  has  inscribed  the 
word  DUN,  of  which  I  have  no  interpretation 
worth  offering. 

AN  ANACREONTIC 

Thou  art  fair  &  few  are  fairer 

Of  the  nymp[h]s  of  air  &  ocean 
Tis  a  robe  that  fits  the  wearer 

Those  soft  limbs  of  thine,  whose  motion 
Ever  falls  shifts  &  glances 
As  thier  [sic]  life  within  them  dances 

Follow  to  the  deep  wood  sweetest 
Follow  to  the  wild  briar  dingle 

no  eye  thou  there  meetest 

When  we  sink  to  intermingle 

And  the  violet  tells  no  tale 

To  the  odour  scented  gale 

For  they  too  have  enough  to  do 

Of  such  work  as  I  and  you  [. 

What  Garnett  made  of   the  second  stanza  was 

Follow  to  the  deep  wood's  weeds, 
Follow  to  the  wild  briar  dingle, 


Where  we  sink  to  intermingle, 
And  the  violet  tells  her  tale 
To  the  odour-scented  gale, 
For  they  two  have  enough  to  do 
Of  such  work  as  I  and  you. 

By  dropping  Shelley's  memorandum  for  a  third  line 
—it  is  of  course  no  more  than  a  scarcely  rhythmic 
note  —  and  by  reading  Where  for  When,  her  tale  for 
no  tale,  and  two  for  too,  the  sense  is  immeasurably 
degraded,  and  the  encouraging  motive  of  secrecy 
and  security  eliminated.  As  regards  the  first 
stanza,  I  should  think  Shelley,  even  at  that  time  of 
initial  composition,  meant  earth  and  ocean  as  in 
Sophia;  I  feel  sure  he  knew  his  Virgil  better  than 
most  of  us  and  had  a  living  familiarity  with 
Cyrene's  solemn  sacrifice  to  the  Nymphs  in  the  4th 
Georgic  (583)  — 

Centum  quae  silvas,  centum  qua?  flumina  servant. 

And  it  also  seems  likely  that  he  meant  to  write  falls 
and  shifts  and  glances,  but  this  not  necessarily. 
The  reading  of  the  third  line  in  Sophia— 

They  are  robes  that  fit  the  wearer — 

was  actually  the  first  reading  in  our  Anacreontic, 
but  was  deliberately  altered  to  the  version  printed 
above  as  the  text.  There  are  the  following  rejected 
variants  after  line  4:— 

on 


With 

As  thy  spirit  shifts  &  glances 
As  thy  life  within  them  dances  [ 

Sophia,  as  stated  in  the  Society's  last  Year  Book, 
was  addressed  to  Sophia  Stacey,  afterwards  Mrs. 
Catty.  It  does  not  follow  that  the  entire  Ana- 
creontic was  addressed  to  her,  or  to  anyone  else  for 
that  matter.  Sophia  is  a  very  delicate  and  highly 
finished  piece  of  work  and  cannot  be  stigmatized 
as  licentious—certainly  not  as  licentious  in  the 
sense  in  which  Love's  Philosophy  or  our  new  Ana- 
creontic might  perhaps  be  so  called.  I  suppose  if 
we  knew  that  Mary  was  herself  the  person  invited 
to  follow  to  the  wild  briar  dingle  whither  the  poet 
had  gone  off  with  another  note-book,  leaving  that 
No.  II  on  his  wife's  dressing-table,  we  should 
not  call  the  composition  licentious  at  all,  but  merely 
beautiful  and  natural.  And  in  fact  we  know  noth- 
ing to  the  contrary;  nor  need  we  care;  our  business 
is  with  our  Anacreontic,  not  the  person  (if  any)  to 
whom  it  was  addressed.  It  is  a  charming  exercise ; 
and  all  we  have  to  bewail  is  the  lack  of  a  line  of 
verse  in  place  of  the  unrhythmic  memorandum  left 
to  serve  in  stanza  II. 

In  Note  Book  I  (page  I  *  3  r.)  is  a  curiously 
lovely    fragment    of    pencilled    verse,    quite    un- 
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chastened,  and  not  in  itself  so  pellucid  as  Shelley 
can  be— 

A  lone  wood  walk,  where  meeting  branches  lean 
Even  from  the  Earth,  to  mingle  the  delight 
Which  lives  within  the  light. 

This  scrap  taken  with  the  second  stanza  of  our 
Anacreontic  indicates  that,  among  the  scientific 
furniture  of  Shelley's  mind,  which  was  not  incon- 
siderable, was  some  knowledge  of  the  propagation 
of  plants.  He  seems  to  have  noticed  a  peculiarly 
fertile  copse  and  jotted  his  observation  down  for 
poetic  use. 

Facing  our  Anacreontic  and  occupying  the 
upper  part  of  page  II  3  r.,  is  one  of  those  scraps  of 
verse  published  by  Mary  in  her  second  edition  of 
Shelley's  Poems  (1839)  :— 

How  sweet  it  is  to  sit  and  read  the  tales 
Of  mightiest  poets,  &  to  hear  the  while 
Sweet  music,  which  when  the  attention  fails 
Fills  the  dim  pause  with  [  .  .  . 

In  line  2  Mary  reads  mighty  poets.  Shelley  wrote 
mightest,  but  of  course  meant  mightiest.  Mary 
ends  with  a  dash  instead  of  the  word  with.  In  the 
shadow  of  a  tiny  pen  and  ink  tree,  Shelley  has  left 
the  word  Distress  close  to  this  fragment;  but  there 
is  no  reason  to  suspect  any  connexion  between  that 
word  and  the  unfinished  verses. 

The  lower  part  of  II  3  r.  contains  the  avowal  in 
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verse  and  prose  with  which  my  account  of  these 
volumes  in  the  Ninth  Year  Book  ends  :— 

Rome  has  fallen,  ye  see  it  lying 
Heaped  in  undistinguished  ruin : 
Nature  is  alone  undying 
and  I  have  drunk  that  &  that  makes  me  live  for- 
ever &  converse  with  immortal  spirits. 

The  three  lines  of  verse,  but  not  the  words  in  prose, 
were  published  by  Mary  in  her  second  edition  of 
1839. 

There  are  very  few  of  these  drafts  and  jottings 
to  which  the  poet  has  put  any  kind  of  title  or  head- 
ing; but  our  next  is  one  of  the  few,  for  on 
page  II  3  v.  we  have  a  fragment  of  the  Essay  on 
Friendship,  duly  headed:— 


FRIENDSHIP 

I  once  had  a  friend  whom  an  inextricable  multi- 
tude of  circumstances  has  forced  me  to  treat  with 
apparent  neglect.  To  him  I  ded.  this  essay.  If  he 
finds  that  my  own  words  condemn  me  will  he  not 
forgive  [? 

Here  Shelley  broke  off  for  the  time  being  to 
make  a  jotting  for  the  "down,  down"  lyric  imme- 
diately under  forgive.  See  Part  I,  under  Prome- 
theus Unbound.  The  "Mighty  Eagle"  lines  to 
Godwin  come  next  in  order,— on  page  II  4  r. 
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[TO  WILLIAM  GODWIN] 

Mighty  Eagle  thou  that  soarest 
Oer  the  misty  mountain  forest 
And  amid  the  blaze  of  morning 
Like  a  cloud  of  glory  hiest 
And  when  night  descends  defiest 
The  embattled  tempests  warning 
Leaves  thy  habitation 

On  the  verge  of  desolation  [. 

The  auction  catalogue  describes  this  little  com- 
position thus:  "Lines— 'Mighty  eagle,  thou  that 
soarest',  &c.  Has  been  incorrectly  printed."  If  the 
reference  is  to  my  version  of  1882,  the  first  pub- 
lished version  of  the  scrap,  followed  by  other 
editors  ever  since,  the  suggestion  of  incorrectness 
is  not  justified.  The  version  of  Note  Book  II  is 
very  roughly  written  in  pencil ;  and  I  did  not  use  it 
in  1882.  I  found  the  first  six  lines  well  written  by 
Shelley  on  a  letter  addressed  to  him  by  Godwin, 
proposing  an  investment  for  the  poet  which  was  to 
benefit  the  philosopher,  and  suggesting  a  subscrip- 
tion for  the  payment  of  a  fine  inflicted  on  the 
Hunts.  In  that  version  of  the  poem  Shelley  wrote 
light  of  morning,  not  blaze  of  morning,  and  ended 
with  warning! — not  adding  the  uncompleted 
fourth  couplet,  which  he  may  be  presumed  to  have 
thought  not  worth  putting  to  rights.  I  suspect  it 
was  at  all  events  only  a  jotting  for  a  couplet  to  be 
added  after  something  else  that  he  was  going  to 
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write  about  Godwin,  whose  intellectual  qualities 

he  still  respected  greatly  at  a  later  date  than  that  of 

the  letter  mentioned   above,   which  was   headed 

"Skinner  Street,  Apr.  29,  1817."    On  July  1,  1820, 

he  wrote,  in  the  renowned  Letter  to  Maria  Gis- 

borne —  v         ... 

1  ou  will  see 

That  which  was  Godwin,— greater  none  than  he 

Though  fallen— and  fallen  on  evil  times— to  stand 

Among  the  spirits  of  our  age  and  land, 

Before  the  dread  tribunal  of  to  come 

The  foremost, — while  Rebuke  cowers  pale  and  dumb. 

There  is  but  one  verbal  variation  between  the  six 
lines  that  are  common  to  the  text  of  1882  and  that 
of  Note  Book  II,  namely  light  for  blaze;  and  it 
seems  likely  that  Shelley  wrote  the  lines  fairly  on 
the  letter  after  scribbling  them  in  the  Note  Book. 
Before  blaze  in  the  Book  are  the  letters  cl,  can- 
celled, as  if  he  had  been  going  to  write  clouds  of 
morning.    Compare  Hellas  (76-7)  — 

As  an  eagle  fed  with  morning 

Scorns  the  embattled  tempests'  warning. 

Between  two  pages  devoted  to  the  "down,  down" 
lyric,  already  dealt  with  in  our  First  Part  with  the 
rest  of  the  matter  related  to  Prometheus  Unbound, 
we  find  a  page  (II  5  r.)  on  which  Mary  Shelley 
drew  in  1839.  Here  there  is  first  a  single  line 
which  she  passed  over — 

And  from  a  wilderness  of  human  Crimes  [.  .  . 
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For  this  line  there  is  a  cancelled  opening,  A  wil- 
derness, as  well  as  the  indication  of  a  second  line  in 
the  cancelled  syllable  Bet]  and  below  it  the  frag- 
ment "Wake  the  serpent  not"  is  drafted  in  pencil 
and  then  rewritten  in  ink,  but  not  so  that  the  ink 
covers  the  pencil:— 

Wake  the  serpent  not — lest  he 

Should  not  know  which  way  to  go 

Let  him  crawl  while  yet  he  's  sleeping  s 

Thro,  the  deep  grass  of  the  meadow 

Not  a  bee  shall  hear  him  creeping 

Not  a  worm  shall  see  his  shadow  • 

Not  a  may  fly  shall  awaken 

From  its  cradling  bluebell  shaken 

Not  the  starlight  as  he  's  sliding  9 

Thro  the  grass  with  silent  gliding  [  .  .  . 

Lines  7  and  8  do  not  occur  in  the  pencil  draft, 

wherein  line  6  is  written  with  the  word  see  left  out, 

thus:— 

Nor  a  worm  shall  his  shadow; 

and  line  9  reads,  In  the  starlight.  Mary  Shelley, 
in  giving  this  fragment  as  No.  XVI  in  a  group  in 
her  second  collected  edition  of  1839,  takes,  in  the 
main,  the  ink  version,  substituting  the  way  for 
which  way  in  line  2,  and  which  yet  lies  for  while 
yet  he  's  in  line  3. 

At  the  head  of  page  II  6  r.,  which  is,  for  the  rest, 
devoted  to  the  "down,  down"  lyric,  are  these  lines 
written  in  pencil— 
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The  cotton  poplar's  down 

Like  snowflakes  strewing  the  dusk  ground 

in  which  the  adjective  may  with  equal  probability 
be  meant  for  dusk  or  dark. 

Three  lines  first  given  by  Rossetti  in  his  edition 
of  1870  occur  in  a  slightly  different  form  on 
page  II  7  r.,  and  seem  to  be  a  part  of  an  address  to 
Knowledge.  The  final  outcome  of  several  lines  of 
drafting  and  cancelling  is  as  follows: — 

O  sudden  &  inconstant  light  which  shinest 
On  us  who  wander  thro  the  night  of  life 
Whereby  we  see  the  past,  .  .  O  Power  divinest,    3 
O  Knowledge 

Come  thou  Awakener  of  the  spirits  Ocean  5 

Zephyr,  whom  to  thy  cave  or  hollow  cloud 
No  thought  can  trace  .  .  .  feed  with  thy  gentle 
motion  [.  .  .  * 

Before  line  1,  and  cancelled  all  but  the  first  word, 
is  the  imperfect  line- 
It  is  a  dreadful  thing  to  see  mis  [  — 

and  beneath  mis  the  piece  of  word  est  is  crossed 
through.  Then  there  is  a  false  start—  What— 
which  also  is  crossed  through:  next,  the  line  was 
written  with  a  gap,  thus — 

O  thou  inconstant  light  which  shinest ; 

then  Gleam  was  substituted  for  light  and  in  turn 
struck  out,  and  sudden  &  was  written  above  thou 
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inconstant;  so  that  line  i  has  to  be  "restored"  as 
above.  Line  2  contains  the  accidental  terminal 
light,  struck  out  in  favour  of  life.  Next  to  0 
Knowledge  the  word  As  was  written  as  a  beginning 
for  another  line  and  cancelled.  Line  6  seems  to 
have  begun  at  first  thus,  —  Thou  Zephyr,  whom 
nor]  but,  Thou  and  nor  being  struck  out,  thy 
cavern  &  was  added ;  then  that  was  struck  out  and 
thy  cave  or  hollow  cloud  written  below  the  line 
and  left  standing:  finally  or  cave  was  written  above 
thy  cavern  dc.  The  intention  thus  indicated  was 
to  reserve  the  question  between  cave  or  hollow 
cloud  and  hollow  cloud  or  cave.  Below  this  line  is 
a  cancelled  opening  for  line  7,  Leavest  no  trace. 
The  three  lines  printed  by  Rossetti  are — 

Come,  thou  awakener  of  the  spirit's  ocean, 

Zephyr,  whom  to  thy  cloud  or  cave 
No  thought  can  trace !  speed  with  thy  gentle  motion ! 

It  can  hardly  have  been  from  this  Note  Book  that 
Rossetti  took  the  lines,  at  all  events  directly;  but 
perhaps  Garnett  furnished  a  selected  "transcript" 
which  his  friend  punctuated.  Mr.  Hutchinson 
has  amused  himself  by  supplying  in  the  Oxford 
Shelley  the  title  "Zephyrus  the  Awakener" ;  but  it 
is  clear  that  Shelley  used  Zephyr  as  a  common 
noun,  not  a  proper  name. 
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THE  MASK  OF  ANARCHY 

Just  as  the  most  important  single  item  in  Note 
Book  I  is  the  series  of  drafts  for  Prometheus  Un- 
bound, so  the  most  important  in  Note  Book  II  is 
the  draft  of  The  Mask  of  Anarchy,  of  which  the 
opening  stanza  is  unceremoniously  jotted  down  in 
ink— nearly  all  of  it  is  in  ink— immediately  after  the 
rejected  fragment  to  Knowledge — so  close  to  it  as 
to  look  like  a  continuation.  Stanza  I  came  with 
reasonable  fluency,  almost  in  its  final  form,  thus:  — 

i]     As  I  was  asleep  in  Italy 

There  came  a  voice  from  over  the  sea 
And  with  great  power  it  forth  led  me 
In  the  Visions  of  poesy  [  — 

wherein  the  first  and  fourth  lines  are  corrected  to 
make  the  established  version,  lay  being  substituted 
for  was  and  To  walk  in  for  In.  There  is  a  rejected 
reading  As  I  was  asleep  from,  which  seems  to  indi- 
cate  that   the   first   thought  was   something   like 

this: — 

As  I  was  asleep,  from  over  the  sea 

There  came  a  voice  to  Italy  [ ; 

but  that  is  mere  speculation. 

Grievous  to  relate,  stanza  II  is  not  here  in  any 
form;  so  that  I  cannot  answer  for  Castlereagh  hav- 
ing been  employed  from  the  first  as  the  type  of 
Murder;  but  it  is  fair  to  suppose  that  he  or  some 
other  Minister  of  the  Crown  was,  as  we  find,  a 


long  way  off  from  stanza  I,  a  whole  page  (II  23  r.) 
occupied  by  traces  of  Murder  and  his  seven  blood- 
hounds for  which  no  other  claimant,  at  all  events, 
is  forthcoming.  The  established  text  of  stanza  II 
is— 

11]     I  met  murder  on  the  way — 

He  had  a  mask  like  Castlereagh: 
Very  smooth  he  looked,  yet  grim ; 
Seven  bloodhounds  followed  him. 

Stanza  III,  relating  to  those  creatures,  is  here  in  the 
Note  Book:— 

III]     All  were  fat ;  &  well  they  might 
Be  in  admirable  plight 
For  one  by  one  &  two  by  two 
He  tossed  them  human  hearts  to  chew 
Which  from  his  wide  cloak  he  drew  [. 

The  only  cancellation  in  this  actual  stanza  is  that 
of  the  word  he  between  For  and  one  in  line  3  ;  but, 
before  he  had  got  his  bloodhounds  in  to  his  satis- 
faction, the  poet  had  written  down  and  struck  out 
the  following  lines  and  phrases— 

And  they  frisked  &  leaped  to  view 

Leaping  round  him  as  he  threw 

One  by  one  &  two  by  two 

Human  something  to  [separately  cancelled] 

One 

Human  hearts  the  which  to  chew 
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From  his  mantle 
somethin 
Winning 
And 

I  have  left  uncancelled  the  trial  stanza  which  I 
think  he  had  shaped;  but  it  is  possible,  from  the 
position  of  to  chew,  that  he  had  in  his  mind  some 
such  lines  as— 

Something  to  [the  brutes]  to  chew, 
Human  hearts,  the  which  [he  drew] 
From  his  mantle. 

Beneath  the  finished  stanza  III,  which  is  that  of 
the  established  text,  he  wrote  and  did  not  cancel- 
As  he  passed  the  streets  laughed 
And  he  made  [the]  walls  howl  after 
With  the  echo  of  his  laughter 
As  they  leaped  [. 

But  this  extension  of  the  doings  of  Castlereagh  in 
the  role  of  Murder  he  necessarily  rejected  along 
with  the  ultra-friskiness  of  the  bloodhounds.  Be- 
fore howl  in  line  2,  la  is  cancelled.  For  line  4  of 
the  rejected  but  unobliterated  stanza  there  were 
two  false  starts,  As  he  and  When. 

To  Fraud  habited  "Like  Eldon"  in  "an  ermined 
gown"  we  have  not  the  pleasure  of  an  introduction, 
though  the  gown  appears  in  a  cancelled  passage 
belonging  to  a  later  part  of  the  poem ;  nor  do  we 
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find  the  picture  of  the  little  children,  brained  by 
the  tears  of  Fraud  "turned  to  millstones  as  they 
fell";  but  stanza  VI,  depicting  Hypocrisy  in  the 
similitude  of  Lord  Sidmouth,  occupies  with  stanza 
VII  page  II  23  v.,  though  in  inverted  order. 

Vl]     Clothed  in  the  Bible,  as  with  light 
And  the  shadows  of  the  night 
Like  Sidmouth,  Hypocrisy 
On  a  crocodile  rode  by. 

This  stanza  cost  some  pains:  there  is  a  false  start 
for  line  3,  Came]  and  then  the  second  couplet 
shaped  itself  thus- 
Like  Sidmouth,  came  Hypocrisy 
With  a  cold  tear  in  either  eye  [. 

Even  that  was  not  attained  until  the  reading 

Like  Sidmouth,  came  Hypocrisy 
Singing  "Hosanna" 

had  been  rejected.  The  "cold  tear  in  either  eye" 
was  probably  abandoned  when  the  poet  bethought 
him  of  the  millstone  tears  of  Eldon;  but  before 
finally  trotting  in  Sidmouth's  crocodile,  he  had  de- 
vised some  sort  of  a  ride  for  Sidmouth;  for  he  can- 
celled came  for  rode,  and  then  struck  out  rode. 
Immediately  before  Hypocrisy  stand  the  other 
"Destructions";  but  it  does  not  follow  that  they 
were   conceived   as   preceding   Sidmouth   in   the 


pageant,  even  though  the  word  next  was  an  after- 
thought not  appearing  in  the  Note  Book. 

Like  Sidmouth,  next,  Hypocrisy 

is  the  established  line.  The  Note  Book  stanza  VII 
reads  thus:— 

vn]     And  many  more  Destructions  playd 
In  this  ghastly  masquerade 
Disguised  even  to  the  eyes 
Like  Bishops  lawyers  peers  &  spies  [. 

The  third  line  was  originally  written— 
Bishops,  lawyers,  peers  &  spies 

and  this  was  accidentally  left  standing  although 
the  present  third  line  was  squeezed  in  between  it 
and  the  second:  the  third  line  of  the  established 


text, — 


All  disguised,  even  to  the  eyes, 


has  no  place  in  the  Note  Book.  Neither  has  the 
important  and  highly  finished  passage  depicting 
*the  apparition  of  Anarchy  "on  a  white  horse, 
splashed  with  blood,"  and  the  pomp  of  his 
triumph :  the  next  in  order  of  the  scattered  passages 
of  the  Mask  is  the  fragment  of  a  sketch  for 
stanza  XVII— 

». 

xvil]     Lawyers  and  priests,  a  motley  crowd 

To  the  earth  their  pale  brows  bowed 


Like  a  bad  prayer  not  overloud 
Whispering — 

Of  course  we  know  what  they  whispered— "Thou 
art  Law  and  God."— but,  at  the  point  of  history  at 
which  we  have  arrived,  that  speech  was  undevised 
as  far  as  we  know.  Between  the  first  and  second 
lines  of  the  fragment  are  two  abortive  openings, 
And  the  many  and  Bishops  &  lawyers'^  and  at  the 
beginning  of  the  third  line  And  stands  cancelled 
before  like.  There  is  no  trace  of  stanza  XVIII,  in 
which  the  published  poem  tells  us  that — 

xvm]     Then  all  cried  with  one  accord, 

"Thou  art  King,  and  God,  and  Lord; 

Anarchy,  to  thee  we  bow, 

Be  thy  name  made  holy  now  I" 

Stanzas  XIX  and  XX,  showing  the  haviour  of 
Anarchy  on  the  occasion,  stand,  XIX  at  the  head  of 
page  II  9  v.  and  XX  on  page  II  22  v.,  thus  :— 

xix]     And  Anarchy  the  Skeleton 

Bowed  and  grinning  to  every  one 
As  well  as  if  his  education 
Cost  ten  millions  to  the  nation 

xx]     Anarchy  said  the  palaces 

Of  our  Kings  were  rightly  his — 
His  the  sceptre,  crown  &  globe 
And  the  gold-inwoven  robe  [. 

Here  the  word  grinning  for  grinned  is  certainly  a 
mere  accident;  but  Cost  ten  millions  is  a  genuine 
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first  reading  of  the  far  better  Had  cost  ten  millions 
of  the  established  text.  The  first  sketch  of 
stanza  XIX  is  very  curious— 

And  Anarchy  the  Skeleton 
Politely  bowed  to  everyone 
Like  a  King  who  long  has  known 
All  the  tricks  of  one  [ : 

and  of  line  3  there  is  the  intermediate  reading— 
As  well  as  he  whose  education  [, 

which  I  think  accounts  for  the  reading  Cost  instead 
of  Had  cost.  We  can  well  afford  to  forbear  specu- 
lating about  the  hiatus  of  line  4  in  sheer  gratitude 
to  the  poet  for  cancelling  that  prosaic  Politely. 
For  stanza  XX  there  are  insignificant  cancelled 
openings,  And  Anarchy,  When,  and  And,  and  a 
cancelled  reading,  says  the  palaces,  in  line  1 .  There 
is  also  a  rejected  line  3  — 

For  all  his  ancestors  had  reigned  [, 

for  which  An  stands  as  a  false  start  struck  out.  The 
reading  rightly  in  line  2  is  of  value  as  one  more 
piece  of  evidence  against  the  substituted  nightly  in 
that  copy  by  Mary  {penes  me)  so  scrupulously  re- 
vised by  Shelley  himself,  which  is  in  effect  the  final 
authority  for  the  text  of  the  poem,  although,  in  that 
word,  Mary  had  blundered  and  Shelley  had  failed 
to  find  her  out  before  he  sent  the  copy  off  to  Leigh 
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Hunt,  who  did  not  avail  himself  of  the  poet's  per- 
mission to  publish  the  work  in  The  Examiner. 
That  manuscript  of  course  contains  the  improved 
line  i  of  the  stanza,— 

For  he  knew  the  Palaces1  [ ; 

but  from  the  absence  of  the  stanza  (XXI)  about 
the  seizure  of  the  Bank  and  Tower  and  the  inten- 
tion of  Anarchy  "to  meet  his  pensioned  Parlia- 
ment," taken  with  the  fact  that  stanza  XXII  begins 
with  then  instead  of  When,  it  seems  likely  that  the 
somewhat  perfunctory  stanza  XXI  was  a  political 
afterthought:— 

xxi]     So  he  sent  his  slaves  before 

To  seize  upon  the  Bank  and  Tower, 
And  was  proceeding  with  intent 
To  meet  his  pensioned  Parliament 

When  one  fled  past,  a  maniac  maid- 
Thus  the  authorized  version;  but  in  this  draft  we 
have  And  then  one  fled  past,  with  the  And  can- 
celled. Here,  however,  we  had  better  set  out  the 
whole  wonderful  episode  of  Hope,  the  last  remain- 
ing child  of  Time,  as  disentangled  from  the  im- 
broglio of  drafting  and  cancelling.— 

1  Below  our  draft  of  stanza  XX  on  page  II  22  v.  are  two  false 
starts  {And  ever  and  And  the  poor),  both  struck  out,  and  an  un- 
finished but  uncancelled  line  And  Anarchy  with ;  but  these  have  no 
particular  significance. 
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xxii]     Then  one  fled  past,  a  Maniac  maid 
And  her  name  was  Hope  she  said 
But1  she  looked  more  like  Despair 
And  she  cried  out  in  the  air— 

xxm]     My  father  Time  is  weak  &  gray 
With  waiting  for  a  better  day 
See  how  idiotlike  he  stands 
Fumbling  with  his  palsied  hands 

xxiv]     He  has  had  child  after  child 
And  the  dust  of  death  is  piled 
Over  every  one  but  me  .  .  . 
Misery  o  Misery 

XXV]     Then  she  lay  down  in  the  street 
Right  before  the  horses  feet 
Expecting  with  a  patient  eye 
Murder,  Fraud,  &  Anarchy 

xxvi]     When  between  her  &  her  foes 
A  mist,  a  light,  an  image  rose 
Small  at  first  &  weak  &  frail 
Like  the  vapour  of  a  vale 

xxvn]     Till  as  clouds  grow  on  the  blast 

Like  tower  crowned  giants  striding  fast 

And  speak  in  thunder  to  the  sky 

And  with  their  lightnings  make  night  day 

xxvm]     It  grew— a  Form  arrayed  in  mail 
Brighter  than  the  viper's  scale 

1  And  is  cancelled  before  But. 
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And  upborne  on  wings  whose  grain 
Changed  like  the  light  of  sunny  rain 

xxix]     On  its  helm,  seen  far  away 

A  Planet  like  the  Mornings  lay 
And  those  plumes  its  light  fell  thro 
Like  a  shower  of  crimson  dew ; 

xxx]     With  step  as  light  as  wind  it  past 
Oer  the  heads  of  men  so  fast 
That  they  knew  the  presence  there 
And  looked — but  all  was  empty  air 

xxxi  ]     As  flowers  beneath  Mays  footstep  waken 
As  stars  from  Nights  loose  locks  are  shaken 
As  waves  arise  when  winds  may  call 
Hope  sprung  whereer  her  step  did  fall  [. 

Here,  so  far  as  the  Draft  is  concerned,  the  splen- 
dour of  the  imagery  breaks  down,  the  mystery  of 
the  presence  being  discounted  by  the  attribution  of 
sex,  scrupulously  avoided  in  the  finished  poem,  and 
the  sense  being  still  further  wounded  by  the  use  of 
Hope  as  a  common  noun  in  a  passage  where  Hope 
has  already  been  personalized  into  one  of  the  most 
radiant  of  Shelley's  entities.  The  established  text 
ends  stanza  XXXI  with— 

Thoughts  sprung  where'er  that  step  did  fall. 

In  the  draft  Shelley  had  first  written  Hopes;  but 
the  s  is  carefully  cancelled.    The  break-down  of 
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the  imagery  for  the  moment  gives  us  an  oppor- 
tunity to  pause  at  this  point  and  examine  the  build- 
ing of  the  ten  glorious  stanzas  we  have  just  been 
reading  in  a  form  not  differing  widely  from  that 
of  the  perfected  poem. 

In  stanza  XXII  the  only  cancellings  are  the  two 
Ands  at  the  beginning  of  lines  i  and  3 ;  but  for  the 
astonishing  stanza  XXIII,  the  potent  My  father 
is  quite  a  late  afterthought.    The  final  settlement 
of  the  stanza  is  on  page  II  7  v.,  at  the  top  of  which 
it  stands  thus- 
Time  is  weak  &  old  &  gray 
With  waiting  for  a  better  day 
And  see  how  idiotlike  he  stands 
Fumbling  with  his  palsied  hands  [  I 

Over  line  1  Shelley  wrote,  without  cancelling  the 
original  version,  My  father  Time  is  weak',  he  then 
struck  out  the  initial  And  of  line  3  and  left  things 
to  be  settled  by  the  copyist.  But  lower  down  on  the 
page,  between  rejected  draftings  for  other  stanzas, 
is  the  uncancelled  couplet,— 

Time  is  grey  &  old  &  weak 
And  his  tongue  can  hardly  speak 

and  on  page  II  10  r.,  written  between  two  lines  of 
stanza  XXVI,  is  the  complementary  couplet  of  this 
about  Time- 
Scarce  will  he  have  strength  to  tear 
With  fingers  old  his  thin  white  hair. 
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In  this  poor  couplet,  with  is  struck  out  between  he 
and  have.    After  that  splendid  inspiration — 

See  how  idiotlike  he  stands 
Fumbling  with  his  palsied  hands- 
Shelley  seems  to  have  fallen  afumbling  himself; 
for  this  is  how  he  began  on  the  subject  of  the  stanza 
about  Time's  dead  children:— 

Hope  his  lifeless  child 
With  the  shroud  of  sons 
On  the 

Over  his  dead  daughter  Hope 
Naked  on  a  bier  she  lies 
Earth  for  her  beloved  son 
Sent 
Weep  [.  .  . 

All  this  is  of  course  rejected;  but  there  was  more 
sickness  of  the  poetic  soul  before  the  beauty  of 
stanza  XXIV  was  attained ;  for  when  he  drafted  it 
on  page  II  9  v.  he  wrote  one  line  of  astonishing 
inappropriateness.  Having  struck  out  a  commenc- 
ing fV,  he  began  rather  too  arithmetically  with  He 
has  had  a  thous,  but  struck  that  out  without  finish- 
ing thousand,  and  wrote  the  child  after  child  coup- 
let. It  must  have  been  before  writing  that  couplet 
that  he  set  down  the  banal  line— 

And  has  buried  all  but  me  [ ; 

but  there  it  stands  struck  through  with  the  aban- 
doned arithmetic,  and  what  is  left  to  be  the  eter- 
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nal  and  inalterable  stanza  XXIV  is  wellnigh  as 
poignantly  touching  as  the  picture  of  Time  itself. 
Stanza  XXV  is  only  altered  in  line  i,  first  written 
thus— 

Then  she  sate  down  in  the  street 

sate  being  altered  to  lay,  while  over  and  under 
street  are  written  way  and  road,  of  which  words  all 
three  are  cancelled.  For  stanza  XXVI  there  are 
three  cancelled  openings,  Between  her,  When  be- 
tween her  and  the,  and  And',  and  line  2  went 
through  a  good  deal  before  arriving  at  its  final 
splendour:— 

A  shape,  like  Day  arose 

A  shape,  like  Day  dawn  arose 

A  shape,  like  the  Angel  of  dawn  arose 

A  mist,  a  Form 

A  mist,  a  shape,  an  image  rose. 

The  second  couplet  of  XXVI  is  drafted  on  an 
earlier  page  (II  8  r.)  in  connexion  with  a  different 
set  of  ideas  expressed  or  understood— 

Last 

Last  came  One,  a 

Then  a  shape  sprung  from  the  earth 

Fi 

Then  a  Shape 

Then  Shape  out  of  the 

Then  a  Prostrate  [.  .  . 
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All  these  are  cast  aside,  though  incompletely  can- 
celled, and  we  get  an  articulate  quatrain- 
Then  with  overwhelming  sound 
A  bright  shape  rose  from  the  ground 
Small  at  first  &  weak  &  frail 
Like  the  vapour  of  a  vale. 

Of  this,  the  first  couplet  was  altered  to— 

When,  with  stern  &  solemn  sound 
A  new  shape  rose  from  the  ground  [ ; 

and  Like  in  line  4  was  struck  out  for  what  looks  not 
unlike  As  thin;  then  the  drafting  of  XXVII  pro- 
ceeded on  the  same  page- 
Till  as  clouds  grow  on  the  blast 
j  .,     I  tower  crowned  giants  striding  fast 

And  wake 

And  light  the  Earth 

I  moon 
sky 
world 

a    j  a-      a  ■       •       on  folded  flowers 
And  ning  their  rain  .     n       r      .. 

upon  the  HowLersJ 

And  with  their  lightnings  make  night  day  [— 

much  of  which  is  cancelled  or  partly  cancelled; 
but  nowhere  in  the  book  occurs  the  reading  of  the 
first  line  in  the  second  couplet  of  the  established 
text— 


And  glare  with  lightnings  as  they  fly, 
And  speak  in  thunder  to  the  sky, 

which  is  quite  punctiliously  given  in  the  Wise  and 
the  Mary  cum  Shelley  manuscripts,  final  comma 
and  all. 

At  the  foot  of  page  II  7  v.,  a  page  mostly  occu- 
pied by  the  making  of  Time's  portrait,  there  are 
some  deleted  scraps  which  indicate  that  Shelley's 
mind  was  at  work  on  the  subject  of  lightning;  and 
it  may  be  that  these  contain  the  germ  of  the  fine  line 
we  seek  in  vain  throughout  Note  Book  II.  The 
scraps  are— 

Who  gaze  in  lightning 
An    When  to 

And  gaze  in  lightni 
And  look  to  Heaven  with  lighing  [  ; 

but  they  are  scarcely  as  illuminating  as  all  that 
abortive  lightning  would  imply. 

Stanzas  XXVIII,  XXIX,  and  XXX  (drafted 
on  page  II  8  v.)  show  a  not  inordinate  amount  of 
castigation.  The  word  angel  as  an  alternative  for 
Form  is  noted  above  line  1  of  XXVIII,  but  the 
reading  of  the  verse  is  not  shaped  to  that  verbal 
alternative.  For  line  3  an  opening  word,  Crowned, 
is  cancelled;  and  of  line  4  there  is  a  rejected  read- 
ing— 

Was  like  the  colour  of  the  rain. 

Before  line  1  of  stanza  XXIX  the  poet's  pen  has 
been  drawn  through  the  words— 
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On  its  crest  helmet  shone  [, 

but  whether  two  readings,  On  its  crest  shone  and 
On  its  helmet  shone,  are  here  rejected,  or  whether 
the  words  are  a  bad  shot  at  a  reading  rejected  be- 
fore perfected,— 

On  its  crested  helmet  shone, 

the  page  does  not  betray.  There  is  a  genuine  re- 
jected reading  for  line  2, — 

The  Planet  of  the  Morning  lay 

and  for  line  3,  three  readings  are  rejected— 

And  whether 

And  thro  its  outspread  plumes  did  pour 

And  thro  the  plumes  the  light  fell  thro  [. 

In  line  4  the  readings  crimson  dew  and  silver  dew 
both  stand  uncancelled.  For  stanza  XXX  two 
openings  were  rejected— 

And  beneath 

As  twas  Aprils  footsteps  [.  .  . 

For  line  2,  also,  two  alternatives  were  weighed  in 
the  balance  and  found  wanting— 

Over  English 

Oer  the  heads  of  men  it  passed  [  — 

it  passed  being  of  course  at  once  rejected  as  a  repe- 
tition and  not  a  rhyme.    Then,  having  duly  rhymed 


with  so  fast,  Shelley  caught  the  fastness  as  on  an 
earlier  occasion  (stanzas  XXIII  and  XXIV)  he 
had  contracted  an  attack  of  fumbling  from  a  great 
thought  in  his  own  poetry;  scribbled  down- 
That  they  knew  the  presence  there 
And  looked  up  &  all  was  bare  [ — 

and  dashed  in  the  first  line  of  stanza  XXXI  before 
he  saw  what  he  had  been  writing.  At  all  events 
we  will  assume  that  his  tongue  was  not  in  his  cheek 
when  he  wrote  that  astounding  line  4,  though  it  is 
difficult  to  suppose  that  even  Shelley's  tongue 
failed  to  feel  for  his  cheek  when  the  reason  for  sub- 
stituting 

And  looked— but  all  was  empty  air 

dawned  upon  his  shocked  vision,  and  he  saw  how 
inconsonant  his  phraseology  was  with  the  carefully 
guarded  mystery  of  the  quality  and  sex  of  "the 
presence."  The  first  sketch  of  line  1,  stanza  XXXI, 
which  he  dashed  in  thus  hastily  is  in  itself  a  curious 
one;  and,  when  he  dashed  it  out  again  with  hori- 
zontal lines  and  leaped  over  it  to  finish  XXX  with 
a  due  regard  not  only  to  propriety  but  also  to 
poetry,  the  effect  of  what  was  left  standing  in 
sequence  was  so  grotesque  that,  if  we  did  not  know 
our  Shelley  pretty  well,  we  should  be  puzzled. 
Thus  the  lines  literally  stand— 

With  step  as  light  as  wind  it  past 
Oer  the  heads  of  men  so  fast 
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That  they  knew  the  presence  there 
And-  And  looked  up  &  all  was  bare 
A9  flowers  hud  flowers  from  April's  foototepo 
— but  all  was  empty  air. 

Now  as  regards  the  somewhat  unlikely  line- 
As  flowers  bud  flowers  from  April's  footsteps 

assuredly  it  is  there  in  Shelley's  writing,  and 
certainly  it  is  a  possible  line  of  the  poem  we  are 
examining,  if  a  word  which  Shelley  would  have 
admitted  as  a  rhyme  to  footsteps  could  be  imag- 
ined; but  certainly  also  no  such  rhyme  is  forth- 
coming; and  the  expression  flowers  bud  flowers 
would  be  so  strained  and  uncharacteristic  that  I  do 
not  for  a  moment  believe  he  used  it  intentionally. 
The  difficulty  of  rejecting  it  dogmatically  and  posi- 
tively is  in  the  fact  that  every  word  in  the  line 
shares  the  same  fate  of  cancellation.  What  I  be- 
lieve to  have  happened  is  that  he  paused  when  he 
had  got  as  far  as  bud,  struck  out  flowers  bud,  and 
wrote  flowers  from  April's  footstep,  meaning  to 
add  bud  or  another  verb  even  before  he  cancelled 
the  whole  line  on  other  grounds.  At  all  events,  on 
page  II  9  r.,  where  stanzas  XXXI  and  XXXIV 
are  dealt  with,  he  wrote  down  for  XXXII— 

As  flowers  from  Aprils  footsteps  spring 

which  he  altered  to  the  established  reading— 
As  flowers  beneath  May's  footstep  waken. 
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Line  2  was  originally— 

As  stars  from  Nights  repose  are  shaken  [, 

but  repose  stands  cancelled  with  loose  locks  written 

above  it,  and  over  locks  he  has  written  hair  without 

deleting  locks  (the  established  text,  supported  by 

the  Wise  and  the  Mary  cum  Shelley  manuscripts, 

reads  hair) .    Between  the  two  froms  of  lines  1  and 

2  the  words  one  gem  are  written— why  I  cannot 

guess,— or  have  not  yet  guessed.    For  line  3  there 

is  an  incomplete  essay,  As  waves  whether;  and 

finally  two  readings  are  left  for  us  to  choose  from, 

for  the  line  stands  thus— 

,.  ,       ( loud  winds  call 

As  waves  arise  when  {    .    ,  „ 

( winds  may  call 

the  word  many  being  deleted  before  waves.  For 
guidance  between  when  loud  winds  call  and  when 
winds  may  call  we  have  of  course  the  established 
text  which,  as  we  have  already  seen,  settles  the 
whole  couplet  thus— 

As  waves  arise  when  loud  winds  call, 
Thoughts  sprung  where'er  that  step  did  fall. 

Before  we  quit  these  ten  stanzas  it  is  fitting  to  ex- 
plain how  that  rejected  but  uncancelled  couplet  of 
stanza  XXIII  got  jammed  in  between  the  first  and 
second  lines  of  stanza  XXVI,  in  the  manner  shown 
by  the  accompanying  fac-simile  of  page  II  10  r. 
A  close  inspection  shows  a  slight  difference  be- 
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tween  the  colour  of  the  ink  used  for  that  couplet 
and  the  colour  of  that  used  for  the  rest  of  the  page. 
No  doubt,  then,  when  Shelley  was  engaged  upon 
his  glorious  portrait  of  Time,  he  jotted  down  that 
couplet  at  the  foot  of  a  free  page;  and  later,  when 
recounting  what  happened  to  Hope  prostrate  be- 
fore the  horses'  feet,  he  arrived  at  his  rejected 
couplet  and  jumped  over  without  deleting  it.  One 
more  point  in  this  episode  calls  for  record  here  be- 
fore we  pass  on :  isolated  from  the  drafting  there  is 
a  stanza  written  by  Mary,  but  just  as  obviously 
composed  by  Shelley  as  the  rest  of  the  poem.  It  is 
headed  The  Spirit,  and  reads  thus: — 

A  red  mist  like  a  stream  of  gore 
His  quick  footsteps  rose  before 
And  the  earth  whereon  he  went 
Like  a  trampled  infant  sent 
A  piercing  scream  of  loud  lament  [. 

Across  these  lines  (on  page  II  25  v.)  the  words 
exempli  gratia  are  pencilled  in  Shelley's  writing; 
but  they  do  not  appear  to  bear  any  relevancy  to  the 
poetry.  The  chief  interest  is  in  the  fact  that  here  is 
another  passage  which,  had  it  not  been  rejected, 
would  have  betrayed  the  sex  of  "the  presence". 
Moreover  I  do  not  think  "the  presence"  is  de- 
scribed anywhere  else  as  "The  Spirit." 

In  the  published  poem  the  Hope  episode  has  a 
peculiarly  lovely  close  so  far  as  Hope  herself  is 
concerned;  and  Anarchy  is  summarily  disposed  of 
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in  a  very  powerful  manner.  Here  are  the  illus- 
trious stanzas  XXXII  and  XXXIII  of  the  author- 
ized version: 

xxxil]      And  the  prostrate  multitude 

Looked — and  ankle-deep  in  blood, 
Hope,  that  maiden  most  serene 
Was  walking  with  a  quiet  mien : 

xxxill]     And  Anarchy,  the  ghastly  birth, 
Lay  dead  earth  upon  the  earth 
The  Horse  of  Death  tameless  as  wind 
Fled,  &  with  his  hoofs  did  grind 
To  dust,  the  murderers  thronged  behind. 

Stanza  XXXII  is  not  to  be  found  in  the  draft 
in  any  shape;  but  in  place  of  the  two  published 
the  draft  contains  two  cancelled  stanzas  on  page 
II  iov.— 

And  Anarchy,  to  hear  that  sound 
Fell,  and  sunk  into  the  ground 
The  Horse  of  Death,  without  a  rein 
Fled  tameless  to  his  desart  again 

And  Murder  skulked  out  of  the  fray 
And  near  the  in  ambush  [lay] 

And  Fraud,  less  quickly  to  be  known 
Threw  off  E[ldon']s  wig  &  gown  [. 

The  second  line  in  the  first  of  these  two  stanzas  was 
originally  begun  with  Fell  upon  the ;  and  the  word 
one  stands  cancelled  in  it  between  into  and  the 
ground.    In  the  second  stanza  some  such  word  as 
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scene  would  have  been  supplied  to  fill  the  blank  in 
line  2 ;  and  Shelley  did  not  write  the  terminal  lay ; 
but  obviously  he  thought  it.  It  is  curious  to  find 
him  in  the  privacy  of  his  note-book,  in  Italy,  so 
punctiliously  avoiding  the  actual  name  of  Lord 

Eldon,  and  writing  E s  wig  &  gown.    When 

Mary  made  the  copy  for  Hunt  she  wrote,  of  stanza 
XXXIII,  only  the  first  two  lines:  the  other  three 
are  supplied  in  Shelley's  writing;  so  that  there  must 
have  been  a  considerable  interval  between  the  can- 
cellation of  the  feeble  stanza  of  the  draft,  and  the 
writing  of  the  established  worthy  companion  for 
"Hope,  that  maiden  most  serene". 

Stanza  XXXIV  is  drafted  at  the  top  and  bottom 
of  page  II  9  r.  and  in  the  middle  of  page  II  9  v., 
being  thus  curiously  mixed  up  with  stanzas  XXXI, 
XIX,  and  XXIV,  but  coming  out  finally  in  the 
words  of  the  established  text,  from  which  text 
stanza  XXXV,  varying,  it  is  true,  a  little  more,  is 
not  a  great  way  off,  though  drafted  in  a  somewhat 
similarly  mingled  companionship  on  pages  II  10  v. 
and  17  r.  Stanza  XXXVI  (on  page  II  17  r.) 
varies  further  from  the  published  poem  both  in 
words  and  in  measure,  for  it  is  mainly  trochaic. 
These  three  stanzas  emerge  finally  as  follows: 

xxxiv]     A  rushing  light  of  clouds  &  splendour 
A  sense  awakening  &  yet  tender 
Was  heard  &  felt  .  .  .  and  at  its  close 
These  words  of  joy  and  fear  arose 


XXXV]     As  if  their  own  indignant  Earth 

Which  gave  the  sons  of  England  birth 
Had  felt  their  blood  upon  her  brow 
And  moved  as  with  a  mothers  throw 

xxxvi]     Turni[n]g  every  drop  of  blood 
Which  her  bosom  had  bedewed 
To  a[n]  accent  unwithstood — 
As  if  her  heart  cried  out  aloud  [.  .  . 

Before  dealing  with  the  "words  of  joy  and  fear", 
which  are,  indeed,  the  rest  of  the  poem,  it  behoves 
us  to  chronicle  the  fortunes  of  these  three  stanzas, 
left  finally  (in  the  draft)  unsyntactical  at  the  tran- 
sition from  the  second  to  the  third,  though  set  right 
in  the  completed  poem  by  the  substitution  of  Had 
turned  for  Turning.  In  stanza  XXXIV  there  are 
rejected  readings  of  lines  i  and  2— And  at  the 
opening  of  1,  and  A  sense  of  presence  for  2;  while 
line  3  was  first  begun  thus— 

Of  thought  &  music 

but  this  was  struck  out  and  the  line  begun  again 
with 

Was  heard  &  felt  .  .   .  and  then  as  a  cry 

Mingling  joy  &  fear  [.  .  . 

Next  and  then  as  a  cry  was  cancelled  and  and  at  its 
close  written  above  it,  and  finally  Mingling  joy  and 
fear  was  cancelled  for  the  line  of  the  text.  Stanza 
XXXV  has  a  cancelled  opening  for  line  1,  As  if  the 
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Earth  whi,  no  doubt  representing  the  line  then 
passing  through  the  poet's  mind- 
As  if  the  Earth  which  gave  them  birth 

which  Shelley's  sense  of  dignity  would  reject  at 
once  as  he  detected  the  jingle  of  accidental  rhyme. 
Line  3  was  first  written 

Felt  their  blood  upon  her  face 

which  was  then  altered  by  prefixing  Had  and  sub- 
stituting brow  for  face— this  on  page  II  10  v., 
where  some  cancelled  phrases  follow — 

Had  turned  every 

Had  spoken  to  them  from  her  sons 

And  turned  [.  .  . 

Then  in  the  top  margin  of  page  II  13  r.  are  some 
abandoned  lines : — 

Every  drop  of  blood  had  turned 
Breathed  each  drop  of  blood  again 
Which  on  her  face  had  fallen  like  rain 
To  a  word  of  fire, 

of  which  the  second  alone  remains  uncancelled; 
and  in  that  the  word  the  is  struck  out  between 
Breathed  and  each.  Finally,  on  page  II  17  r.,  the 
stanza  was  dealt  with  again  thus  curiously— 

And-    Had  turned  each 
Had 


Had    Felt  their  %fee4 upon  her  brow 
with 
Which  And  moved  as  a  mothers  throw 

throw  being  of  course  a  mere  slip  for  throe. 

The  address  of  The  Spirit— The  Presence— to 
the  Men  of  England,  beginning  with  stanza 
XXXVII,  seems  to  me  to  be  composed  with  more 
fluency  than  some  of  the  earlier  portions  of  the 
poem,  although,  as  will  be  presently  seen,  there  was 
no  disposition  on  the  poet's  part  to  shirk  his  duties 
of  fastidious  castigation.  It  is  not  by  any  means 
unlikely  that  many  stanzas  were  first  jotted  on 
scraps  and  thrown  away  before  they  got  into  Note 
Book  II.  Of  the  opening  stanza  in  this  beautiful 
address,  however,  we  have  not  only  the  version  on 
page  II  1 1  r.  with  a  sketch  of  a  tree— let  us  call  it 
the  British  Oak— in  the  top  margin,  but  a  second 
fairly  written  copy,  practically  the  same  text,  on 
page  II  *  21  r.  of  which  a  facsimile  faces  this 
present  page.  I  cannot  affect  to  think  that  there  is 
any  special  significance  in  the  group  of  profiles 
that  follow  immediately  on  the  words  Rise  like, 
which  represent— 

Rise  like  Lions  after  Slumber  [  — 

as  on  a  later  occasion,  at  the  very  close  of  our  draft, 
the  words  Rise  &c.  do.  Though  one  of  these  faces, 
that  on  the  right-hand  side  of  the  page,  is  notable 


and  might  even  be  identifiable,  these  are  scarcely  to 
be  regarded  as  portraits  of  Lions  after  Slumber. 

xxxvn]      Men  of  England,  Sons  of  Glory 
Heroes  of  unwritten  Story 
Nurslings  of  one  Mighty  Mother 
Hopes  of  her  &  One  another 

xxxvm ]     Rise  like  Lions  after  Slumber 
In  unvanquishable  number 
Shake  your  chains  to  earth  like  dew 
Which  in  sleep  had  fallen  on  you 
Ye  are  many,  they  are  few 

xxxix]     What  is  Freedom  ?  ye  can  tell 
That  which  slavery  is  so  well 
That  the  very  name  has  grown 
To  an  echo  of  yr  own 

xl]     Tis  to  work  &  have  such  pay 

As  just  keeps  life  from  day  to  day 
In  yr  limbs,  as  in  a  cell 
For  the  tyrants  use  to  dwell 

xli]     So  that  ye,  for  them  are  made 

Loom  &  plough  &  sword  &  spade 
With  or  without  yr  own  will  bent 
To  their  defence  or  nourishment 


xlii]     Tis  to  see  your  children  weak 
With  their  mother  pine  &  peak 
When  the  Winter  winds  are  bleak 
They  are  dying  whilst  I  speak 
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xliii]     Tis  to  hunger  for  such  diet 
As  the  rich  man  in  his  riot 
Casts  to  the  fat  dogs  that  lie 
Surfeiting  beneath  his  eye 

xliv]     Tis  to  let  the  ghost  of  Gold 

Take  from  Toil  a  thousandfold 
More  than  e'er  its  substance  could 
In  the  tyrannies  of  Old 

xlv]      Paper  coin  that  forgery 

Of  the  title  deeds  which  ye 

Hold  to  something  from  the  worth 

Of  the  heritage  of  earth 

xlvi]     Tis  to  be  a  slave  in  soul 

And  to  hold  no  strong  controul 
Over  your  own  will,  but  be 
All  that  others  make  of  ye 

XLVli]     And  at  length  when  ye  complain 
With  a  murmur  weak  &  vain 
Tis  to  see  the  tyrants  crew 
Ride  over  your  wives  &  you 

xlviii]     Then  it  is  to  feel  revenge 

Fiercely  thirsting  to  exchange 
Blood  for  blood  &  wrong  for  wrong 
Do  not  thus  when  ye  are  strong  [ ! 

The  amount  of  cancellation  in  these  twelve 
stanzas  is  comparatively  insignificant;  nor  is  there 
very  much  to  make  us  pine  for  the  version  of  the 
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published  book.  The  less  said  about  their  punctua- 
tion in  the  draft  the  better;  for  there  is  hardly  any; 
but  it  is  a  case  in  which  we  can  get  on  very  well 
without  stops.  The  first  point  to  be  noted  is  in  the 
first  line,  where  Sons  of  Glory  is  very  properly 
superseded  by  heirs  of  Glory  in  the  Wise  and  the 
Mary  cum  Shelley  manuscripts  and  the  established 
text.  There  is  nothing  more  to  note  till  we  get  to 
XXXIX,  which  varies  from  the  established  text  in 
lines  2  and  3,  reading  so  well  That  the  instead  of 
too  well— For  its.  In  XLI  ye  is  struck  out  between 
the  So  and  that  of  line  1,  and  line  2  was  originally 
written— 

The  loom  &  plough  &  sword  &  spade. 

Needless  to  say,  when  Shelley  struck  out  with  such 
fine  effect  the  initial  The  he  left  me  to  supply  the 
big  L  to  loom.  In  the  second  line  of  XLII  mother 
was  changed  to  mothers  in  the  established  text  (sup- 
ported by  the  Wise  and  the  Mary  cum  Shelley 
copies  in  this  as  well  as  the  dash  after  bleak). 
There  is  a  curious  reading  in  the  draft  of  XLIII, 
which  should  be  regarded  as  an  accidental  slip 
rather  than  an  intention  repented  of :  in  line  3  Shel- 
ley wrote  quite  distinctly  fast  dogs,  and  the  super- 
posed t  is  clearly  meant  to  take  the  place  of  the  st. 
The  reading  ghost  of  Gold  for  Ghost  of  Gold  in 
XLIV  is  of  course  in  the  draft;  and  Mary  copied 
it;  but  Shelley  put  a  top  to  the  g  and  made  a  capital 
of  it.    This  said  ghost  gave  the  poet  more  trouble 
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than  that,  however,  in  the  drafting,  for  he  wrote 
immediately  below  the  tyrannies  of  Old  an  unfin- 
ished XLV- 

Paper  coin 

Paper  coin,  that  cursed  cheat 
That  vile  forcery,  [sic]  that  deceit 
Which  Fraud  [.  .  . 

and  cancelled  all  this  to  give  the  version  of  our 
drafted  XLV :  this  he  attained  with  little  change  — 
only  the  erasure  of  com  before  something  in  line  3, 
the  rejection  of  share  in  favour  of  worth  at  the  end 
of  that  line,  and  the  rejection  of  an  initial  Which 
in  line  4— where  he  afterwards  ( in  the  Wise  and  the 
Mary  cum  Shelley  manuscripts)  substituted  inher- 
itance of  Earth  for  heritage  of  earth.  In  regard  to 
XLVI  there  is  nothing  to  note— nor  in  regard  to 
XLVII,  as  far  as  the  draft  goes;  but  by  the  time 
Mary  came  to  this  stanza  in  her  copy  for  Hunt,  it 
had  been  decided  to  make  an  addition,  and  we  find 
in  it  the  fine  fifth  line- 
Blood  is  on  the  grass  like  dew. 

This  line  of  course  stands  in  the  orthodox  text. 
When  Shelley  wrote  the  first  three  lines  of  this 
stanza  at  the  foot  of  page  II  13  r.  and  the  fourth  at 
the  head  of  page  II  13  v.,  he  had  already  begun  to 
write  stanza  XLVIII  immediately  below  XLVI, 
and  had  to  strike  out  Then  it  is— or  rather  he 
meant  to  strike  it  out  and  only  succeeded  in  under- 


lining  it:  when  he  really  wrote  his  XLVIII  he  put 
Vainly  as  the  first  word  in  line  2,  and  then  can- 
celled it  in  favour  of  the  Fiercely  of  the  established 
text.  Here  ends  the  tale  of  the  twelve  stanzas,  save 
that  they  are  all  to  be  found  on  pages  II  1 1  r.,  1 1  v., 
12  r.,  13  r.,  and  13  v. 

In  the  place  of  stanzas  XLIX  and  L  of  the  cur- 
rent text,  we  have  in  Note  Book  II  a  page  (12  v.) 
which  yields  us  three  stanzas  — 

xlix]     Birds  find  rest,  in  narrow  nest 

When  weary  of  their  winged  quest, 
Beasts  find  fare,  in  woody  lair 
When  snow  &,  storm  is  in  the  air 

XLlxa]     Horses,  oxen  have  a  home 

When  from  daily  toil  they  come 
Household  dogs,  when  the  wind  roars 
Find  a  home  within  warm  doors 

l]     Asses,  swine  have  litter  spread 
And  with  fitting  food  are  fed 
All  things  have  a  home  but  one 
Thou  O  Englishman  hast  none  [.  .  . 

The  selection  of  Shelley's  menagerie  for  these  three 
capital  stanzas  was  by  no  means  "a  job  to  be 
dashed  at."    The  page  starts  with  various  trials, 

thus:— 

B  D 
Beasts 

(find  rest  when  frosty  air 


Birds 

Sea  beasts  rest  upon  the  shore 
Something  [.  .  . 

All  these  failed  of  the  poet's  approval;  and  he  sig- 
nified the  same  in  the  usual  manner— by  crossing 
them  all  out,  even  the  charming  line  about  the  Sea 
beasts ;  and  then  he  got  to  business  with— 

Birds  have  rest,  within  some  nest  [, 

trying  and  rejecting  their  nest  before  adopting  the 
line  of  our  text  (which  is  the  established  reading). 
Similarly  he  tried  the  beasts  with 

Beasts  find  fare,  within  some  lair 

before  adopting  the  more  definite  and  poetical 
reading.  I  suspect  line  4  of  the  stanza  was  origi- 
nally meant  to  be 

When  the  snow  is  in  the  air  [, 

for  the  definite  article  stands  cancelled  between 
When  and  snow,  and  some  hesitancy  is  betrayed  by 
the  intrusive  comma  after  the  ampersand;  and, 
when  the  Wise  and  Mary  cum  Shelley  manu- 
scripts were  amaking,  the  line  was  handsomely 
written  as  in  the  established  text— 

When  storm  &  snow  are  in  the  air. 

Between  lines  1  and  2  of  XLIXa  the  poet  wrote  and 
struck  out  with  a  double  line  of  disapproval  what 
seems  to  be  Spee  sheep  :  probably  he  saw  first  that  he 


had  put  a  p  for  an  h,  and  secondly  that  sheep  have 
not  much  concern  with  daily  toil.  Line  3  was 
begun  Dogs  have,  the  capital  D  being  mixed  up 
with  a  capital  H  as  if  he  had  thought  of  writing 
Hounds ;  then  have  was  struck  out  and  and  written, 
and  finally  Dogs  was  cancelled  and  and  left  stand- 
ing, but  without  any  work  to  do,  and  the  line  writ- 
ten— 

Household  dogs  when  the  storm  roars  [, 

storm  being  afterwards  cancelled  in  favour  of  wind. 
The  use  of  the  not  very  common  term  household 
dogs  and  the  seeming  avoidance  of  hounds  may 
perhaps  indicate  a  deliberate  intention  to  exclude 
sporting  dogs  from  the  fauna  of  these  stanzas;  and 
in  the  Mary  cum  Shelley  manuscript  the  whole 
stanza  is  denied  a  place.  When  I  printed  the  poem 
from  that  manuscript  in  1877  I  regarded  the  ex- 
clusion of  the  stanza  as  intentional  and  wise,  and 
presumed  Mary  had  restored  it  in  1839  from  Shel- 
ley's rough  notes.  I  still  think  the  exclusion  has  an 
artistic  advantage,  and  was  therefore  Shelley's  de- 
liberate and  final  decision ;  and  the  fact  that  it  is  in 
the  Wise  manuscript  as  well  as  the  draft  has  little 
bearing  upon  the  question. 

In  stanza  L  a  very  doubtful  ampersand  stands 
between  Asses  and  swine. 

In  the  next  few  stanzas,  after  summarizing  the 
situation  of  the  English  as  slavery,  the  Spirit,  the 
Presence,  addresses  Freedom  directly.    The  whole 


address  is  drafted  in  Note  Book  II,  not  quite  in  the 
order  of  the  finished  poem;  and  the  fifty-first 
stanza  comes  before  the  forty-seventh,  on  page  II 

13  r.- 

li]     This  is  slavery  .  .  Savage  men 

Or  wild  beasts  within  a  den 
Wd  endure  not  as  ye  do — 
But  such  ills  they  never  knew. 

There  were  no  revisions  required  on  this  occasion, 
and  the  text  is  that  of  the  published  poem;  but  in 
stanza  LII  the  draft  stands  finally  (on  page  II 
13  v.)  thus:— 

lh]     What  is  Freedom— o  could  slaves 
Answer  from  their  living  graves 
This  demand,  Tyrants  wd  flee 
Like  a  dreams  swift  imagery— 

At  first  line  1  was  left  with  a  gap  to  serve  for  the 

latter  half  of  it:  in  that  gap,  two  obscure  words 

were  written  and  cancelled — possibly  Hasten  thou  ; 

then,  below  the  gap,  is  written  in  ink,  like  the  rest 

of  the  poem,—  ,  ,         r 

r        '  how  can  slaves  [, 

of  which  how  can  is  struck  out  and  0  could  substi- 
tuted above  the  gap.  In  the  fourth  line  the  word 
dim  is  above  swift ;  but  swift  is  uncancelled  and  has 
a  strong  claim  to  consideration  for  a  place  in  the 
text.  It  is  in  the  Wise  and  Mary  cum  Shelley 
manuscripts  that  What  is  Freedom  becomes  What 
art  thou  Freedom? 
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Stanzas  LIII  to  LXIV,  in  which  The  Spirit  tells 
Freedom  what  she  is  not  and  is,  are  drafted  on 
pages  II  13  v.,  14  r.,  14  v.,  15  r.,  15  v.,  and  16  r. ; 
and  I  now  give  their  text  as  finally  left  there,  but 
set  out  in  the  established  order. 

liii]     Thou  art  not  as  impostors  say 
A  shadow  soon  to  pass  away 
A  superstition,  &  a  name 
Echoing  from  the  cave  of  fame 

liv]     For  the  workman  thou  art  bread 
And  a  comely  table  spread 
From  his  daily  labour  come 
In  a  neat  &  happy  home 

lv]     Thou  art  clothes  &  fire  &  food 
For  the  trampled  multitude 
No— in  countries  that  are  free 
Such  starvation  cannot  be 
As  in  England  now  we  see 

lvi]     To  the  rich  thou  art  a  check 
When  his  foot  is  on  the  neck 
Of  his  victim,  thou  dost  make 
That  he  treads  upon  a  snake 

lvii]     Thou  art  Justice— neer  for  gold 
May  thy  righteous  laws  be  sold 
As  laws  be  in  England— thou 
Shieldst  alike  both  high  &  low. 
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lviii]     Thou  art  Wisdom— Freemen  never 
Dream  that  God  will  damn  for  ever 
All  who  think  those  things  untrue 
Of  which  Priests  make  such  ado 

Lix]     Thou  art  Peace — never  by  thee 
Wd  blood  &  treasure  wasted  be 
As  England's  tyrants  did— when  all 
Leagued  to  quench  thy  fire  in  Gaul 

lx]     What  if  English  toil  &  blood 

Was  poured  forth  even  as  a  flood 

It  availed  O  Liberty 

To  dim,  but  not  extinguish  thee 

lxi]     Thou  art  Love.  .  .the  rich  have  kist 
Thy  feet,  &  like  him  following  Christ 
Give  their  substance  for  the  free 
Thro  the  rough  world  follow  thee 

lxii]      Or  turn  their  wealth  to  arms,  &  make 
War  for  thy  beloved  sake 
On  wealth  &  war  &  fraud  whence  they 
Draw  the  power  that  is  their  prey 

LXin]      Science,  Poesy  &  Thought 

Are  thy  Lamps.  .  .they  make  the  lot 
Of  the  dwellers  in  a  cot 
So  serene  they  curse  it  not 

lxiv]      Spirit,  Patience,  Gentleness, 
All  that  can  adorn  &  bless 
Art  thou— how  can  words  express 
Thine  exceeding  loveliness? 


Of  the  foregoing  twelve  stanzas,  LIII  has  no 
textual  value  beyond  that  of  supporting,  if  support 
were  wanted,  the  reading  cave  of  Fame  against 
Hunt's  caves  in  the  editio  princeps  (1832) ,  adopted 
from  a  cancelled  reading  in  the  Mary  cum  Shelley 
manuscript.  All  authority,  indeed,  is  against 
caves;  but,  by  the  way,  Shelley  omitted,  probably 
by  sheer  accident,  to  spell  Fame  with  a  capital  F. 
The  first  line  of  stanza  LIV  is  of  considerable 
textual  value.  Its  workman  in  place  of  the  labourer 
of  the  established  text  might  properly  be  restored. 
Although  the  Wise  and  Mary  cum  Shelley  manu- 
scripts show  that  he  accorded  an  intrinsic  prefer- 
ence in  that  line  to  labourer,  it  is  probable  that, 
when  he  authorized  and  passed  the  change,  it  es- 
caped his  notice  that  labourer  was  discounted  by 
the  use  of  daily  labour  in  the  third  line.  At  the 
foot  of  the  page  in  the  Note  Book  now  under  con- 
sideration, II  14  r.,  are  left  stranded  and  abandoned 
some  peculiarly  lovely  thoughts  on  the  domestic 
phenomena  to  be  regarded  as  manifestations  of 
freedom :  these  thoughts  would  have  become  stanza 
LV:- 

Love  in  his  wife's  looks  thou  art 
And  content  within  his  heart 
When  his  children  climb  his  Knee 
On  his  child  thy  spirit  deep. 

The  first  couplet  cannot,  in  itself,  have  failed  to 
pass  muster  even  in  Shelley's  scrupulous  system  of 
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revision;  and  he  did  not  interfere  with  a  single 
word  of  it.  The  second  couplet  was  never  done,  as 
far  as  we  know;  and  the  three  attempts  to  deal  with 
it  are  crossed  through  horizontally.  I  scarcely 
doubt  that  the  lovely  third  line  was  meant  to  be 
balanced  by  one  ending  with  0  Liberty— say  for  in- 
stance- 
There  art  thou,  O  Liberty! 

Nor  do  I  doubt  that  he  would  have  found  any  such 
motive  inadequate  to  the  profundity  of  his  treat- 
ment of  this  section,  or  that  he  struck  line  3  out  at 
once  and  meant  to  begin  it  again  with  On  his  chil- 
dren or  On  his  children's,  but  did  not  see  quite  to 
the  end  of  that  particular  vista  and  jotted  down  the 
terminal  thy  spirit  deep, — not  to  make  the  line 

On  his  child  thy  spirit  deep 

by  closing  up  the  gap,  but  to  work  towards  the 
phrase— in  an  entirely  different  sequence  of  words 
of  which  we  have  no  trace.  We  may  well  regret 
that  he  did  not  finish  this  stanza  and  risk  the  re- 
mark of  his  detractors  that  Virgil  had  done  some- 
thing like  that  a  good  deal  better  in  the  course  of 
the  renowned  close  ("O  fortunatos  nimium"  &c.) 
of  the  Second  Georgic,  where  the  domestic  affec- 
tions and  chastity  of  the  simple  life  are  so  exqui- 
sitely touched  in  lines  523-4:  — 

Interea  dukes  pendent  circum  oscula  nati, 
Casta  pudicitiam  servat  domus. 


Ultimately  Shelley  signified  his  rejection  of  the 
whole  unfinished  stanza  by  drawing  two  lines 
downward  through  it.  On  the  draft  of  the  next 
two  stanzas,  LV  and  LVI,  there  is  no  point  to 
record;  but  LVII  varies  in  the  second  couplet, 
though  but  slightly,  from  the  established  text, 
which  reads— 

As  laws  are  in  England — thou 
Shields't  alike  the  high  and  low. 

As  laws  be  is  perhaps  more  poetical  than  As  laws 
are;  but  the  high  and  low  follows  alike  more  fitly 
than  both  high  and  low  does,  though  Shelley  twice 
wrote  both,  namely  here  in  the  Note  Book  and  in 
the  Wise  holograph.  Stanza  LVIII  simply  sup- 
ports the  established  text  and  gives  no  countenance 
to  the  debased  reading  of  Hunt  (1832),  Freedom 
never  /  Dreams  &c,  nor  to  Mary's  timorous  substi- 
tution (1839)  of  doom  for  damn;  but  in  stanza 
LIXour 

As  England's  tyrants  did— when  all 
Leagued  to  quench  thy  fire  in  Gaul 

is  distinctly  inferior  to  the  established  couplet  sup- 
ported by  the  Wise  and  Mary  cum  Shelley  manu- 
scripts— 

As  tyrants  wasted  them,  when  all 
Leagued  to  quench  thy  flame  in  Gaul. 

In  the  first  line  of  that  couplet  Mary  had  put 
wasted  those— but  Shelley  altered  those  to  them 


and  inserted  the  comma.  In  stanza  LX  the  estab- 
lished license  of  Was  for  Were  in  line  2  is  sanc- 
tioned, but  not  the  interjectional  Oh,  Liberty  of  the 
Mary  cum  Shelley  manuscript,  which  is  less  cor- 
rect than  Shelley's  vocative  O  Liberty  in  the  Note 
Book,  where,  by  the  by,  there  are  three  false  starts 
for  line  3,  Which  passed,  Which  soils  the,  and  A. 
For  LXI  there  is  a  rejected  opening  of  nearly  two 
lines  at  the  foot  of  page  15  r.  (where  the  first  three 
words  were  queried  and  then  cancelled)  — 

Thou  art  Love  the  rich  man  hears 
Thy  name,  and  like  one  following  [ ; 

but,  turning  over,  and  beginning  the  stanza  again 
on  15  v.,  Shelley  devoted  that  page  to  drafting, 
with  much  circumspection,  LXI  and  LXII  as  an 
articulated  whole;  and  I  am  disposed  to  prefer  the 
text  set  forth  above  to  the  Mary  cum  Shelley  text 
in  the  minutice  wherein  the  two  differ.  Here  is  the 
Mary  cum  Shelley  version :  — 

Thou  are  Love— the  rich  have  kist 
Thy  feet,  &  like  him  following  Christ, 
Give  their  substance  to  the  free 
And  thro'  the  rough  world  follow  thee 

Or  turn  their  wealth  to  arms,  &  make 
War  for  thy  beloved  sake 
On  wealth,  &  war,  &  fraud — whence  they 
Drew  the  power  which  is  their  prey  [. 


Beyond  details  of  punctuation  we  have  for  the  free 
instead  of  to  the  free,  no  And  at  the  opening  of 
line  4  of  LXI,  and  Draw  for  Drew  in  line  4  of 
LXII.  Above  the  phrase  like  him  following 
Christ,  Shelley  wrote  who  followed;  but  this  is  an 
interpretation,  not  a  variant.  In  LXI  there  are 
several  attempts  to  get  line  3  in  properly— 

Leave     Have 
Give  their  substance 
Have     g     Give 
Leave  [— 

all  of  which  are  crossed  through,  and  finally  the 
line  of  our  text  is  written  up  close  to  line  2.  In 
LXII,  line  3,  pride  stands  cancelled  in  favour  of 
fraud.  In  stanza  LXIII  we  get  a  touch  of  melo- 
dious sweetness  that  is  new— in  the  use  of  Poesy  for 
Poetry ;  and  altogether  this  is  the  loveliest  version  I 
know  of  what  should  be  a  very  lovely  stanza, — one, 
indeed,  from  which  I  would  gladly  exclude  the 
reading  of  the  Wise  holograph- 
Such  they  curse  their  Maker  not  [ ; 

less  on  account  of  its  indifferent  theology  than  be- 
cause, in  it,  Shelley  has  allowed  the  odium  anti- 
theologicum  to  spoil  his  poetry  quite  unnecessarily. 
A  facsimile  of  page  II  16  r.  is  gi  en  opposite  and  is 
dedicated  by  The  Bibliophile  Society  to  the  Im- 
mortal   Memory   of   Henry   Reveley,    to   whose 
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steamboat  scheme  Shelley  has  clearly  devoted 
much  "Science,  Poesy,  and  Thought"  in  the  funny 
little  sketches  below  his  conscientiously  elaborated 
stanza.  It  will  be  seen  that  for  line  2  there  is  a 
false  start,  To,  that,  after  the  word  lamps,  the  poet 
was  going  to  write  which  but  only  got  as  far  as  the 
i,  before  deciding  to  make  the  line- 
Are  thy  lamps  .  .  to  make  the  lot  [ ; 

and  that  the  Muse  rescinded  that  decree,  and  in- 
duced him  to  substitute  first  they  lift  the  lot  and 
finally  they  make  the  lot  (the  reading  of  the  estab- 
lished text)  ;  it  will  also  be  seen  that  of  was  struck 
out  in  favour  of  in  in  line  3 ;  that  before  he  got  to— 

So  serene  they  curse  it  not 

he  had  tried  and  rejected  three  indifferent  read- 
ings- 
Such  that  they  may  curse  it  not 
So  that  Labours 
Bright  &  calm  clear  [ ; 

and  that  he  did  not  do  his  ultimate  cancelling  as 
punctiliously  as  we  could  desire. 

Stanza  LXIV  appears  in  its  naked  and  sponta- 
neous beauty  at  the  foot  of  pages  II  14  v.  and  15  r., 
between  LVIII  and  LIX,  but  with  the  word  last 
written  over  it,  to  show  that  it  is  the  close  of  The 
Spirit's  direct  address  to  Freedom.  The  only 
variant  which  occurs  here  is  in  line  4,  where  Thy 
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was  first  written  and  was  altered  to  Thine  with  fine 
effect.    Here  again,  I  wish  the  reading  in  the  Bixby 
Note  Book  had  been  the  final  reading- 
how  can  words  express 
Thine  exceeding  loveliness  ? 

This  is  perfect ;  but  the  sophisticated — 

let  deeds,  not  words,  express 
Thine  exceeding  loveliness— 

shows  again  how  poetry  may  be  damaged  by  an 
extraneous  motive  clamouring  to  be  imported  into 
it.  If  we  might  retain  the  stanza  as  written  in  the 
Note  Book,  it  would  go  far  to  justify  Mary's  pref- 
erence of  this  passage  above  all  else  in  the  poem, 
though  even  then  the  radiance  of  its  beauty  would 
not  convince  me  that  it  is  worth  more,  as  poetry, 
than  the  Time  and  Hope  episode  with  its  flaming 
indignation  and  invincible  optimism— Hope,  the 
last  child  of  the  fumbling  dotard  Time,  "ankle- 
deep  in  blood"  yet  a  "maiden  most  serene"— erect, 
calm,  and  self-possessed. 

In  stanza  LXV  The  Spirit  turns  again  to  the 
Men  of  England,  and  devotes  eleven  stanzas  to  the 
inculcation  of  the  right  of  free  men  to  assemble  and 
declare  solemnly  and  simply  for  freedom.  Of  this 
part  of  the  poem  Note  Book  II  contains  the  draft 
on  pages  17  v.  to  19  r.,  the  final  state  shown  there 
being  as  follows : — 

on 


lxv]     Let  a  great  Assembly  be 
Of  the  fearless  &  the  free 
On  some  spot  of  English  ground 
Where  the  plains  stretch  wide  around 

lxvi]     Let  the  blue  sky  overhead 

The  green  earth  on  which  they  tread 
And  all  that  must  eternal  be 
Witness  the  solemnity 

LXVll]      From  the  corners  uttermost 

Of  the  bounds  of  English  coast 

From  the  hills  &  desart  fields  \ 

Where  his  home  the  outcast  builds 

lxvii3]     From  the  cities,  where,  from  caves 
Like  the  dead  from  putrid  graves 
Hosts  of  starvelings  gliding  come 
Tenants  of  a  living  tomb 

LXVlll]      From  the  workhouse  &  [the]  prison 
Where  like  spectres  newly  risen 
Women,  children,  young  &  old 
Groan  for  pain  &  weep  for  cold 

LXIX]      From  the  haunts  of  daily  life 

Where  is  waged  the  daily  strife 
With  common  wants  &  common  cares 
Which  sows  the  barren  heart  with  tares 

lxx]     And  lastly  from  the  palaces 

Where  the  murmur  of  distress 
Echoes,  like  the  distant  sound 
Of  a  wind  alive  around— 
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lxxi]     From  the  halls  of  wealth  &  fashion 

Where  some  few  feel  such  compassion 
For  those  who  groan  who  toil  &  wail 
As  must  make  their  brethren  pale. 

lxxii]     Ye  who  suffer  woes  untold 
Or  to  feel  or  to  behold 
Your  lost  country  bought  &  sold 
With  a  price  of  blood  &  gold 

lxxiii]     Let  a  vast  assembly  be — 
And  with  great  solemnity 
And  declare  with  words,  that  ye 
Will  endure  not  more 

lxxiv]     Be  your  strong  &  simple  words 

Keen  to  wound  as  sharpened  swords 
Wide  as  targets  let  them  be 
With  their  shade  to  cover  ye  [. 


Stanza  LXV  gives  rise  to  no  remark.  In  LXVI 
the  opening  And  the  is  struck  out  in  line  I,  they 
stands  in  place  of  the  established  reading  ye  in  line 
2,  and  may  was  cancelled  in  favour  of  must  in  line  3. 
The  initial  And  in  that  line  was  rejected  in  the 
Wise  and  Mary  cum  Shelley  manuscripts.  Stanza 
LXVII  varies  considerably  from  the  established 
version  in  the  second  couplet,  though  the  relative 
page  in  Note  Book  II  (17  v.)  has  an  uncompleted 
draft  for  the  triplet  which  ultimately  replaced  the 
second  couplet  of  our  text.    That  triplet,  supported 


by  the  Wise  holograph  and  also  by  the  Mary  cum 
Shelley  manuscript,  is, — 

From  every  hut,  village  &  town 
Where  those  who  live  &  suffer  moan 
For  others'  misery  or  their  own, 

a  passage  which  clearly  exercised  Shelley  consid- 
erably. Immediately  after  LXV,  which  is  at  the 
top  of  page  II  17  v.,  he  had  begun  drafting  thus  — 

And  the  Earth 

Let  the  Laws 

Let  all  come  from  the  uttermost 

Th 

Let  all 

Let  the  poor  &  the  oppressed  [. 

These  six  essays  he  struck  out  and  wrote  imme- 
diately below  them  our  stanza  LXVII,  crossing 
through  the  line— 

From  the  hills  &  desart  fields  [. 

Next  came  our  stanza  LXVII3,  much  laboured  at 
the  foot  of  17  v.  and  the  top  of  18  r.,  thus:  — 

in  from  caves 
From  the  cities,  where,  ocan  Famine- 
Faint  at  Lux 

Like  the  dead  from  putrid  graves 
Pale  Gliding  thro  the  yellow  air 
Of  the  smoky  ntmosphcr[e. 
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Pale  seems  to  have  been  cancelled  before  Gliding 
was  written ;  but  the  whole  couplet  was  struck  out 
before  that  of  our  text  was  composed;  and  the  en- 
tire stanza,  when  transferred  with  a  slight  differ- 
ence to  the  Wise  holograph,  was  cancelled  by 
Shelley,  who  no  doubt  found  it  too  similar  to  stanza 
LXVIII.  The  Wise  manuscript  shows  the  read- 
ings Troops  for  Hosts,  and— 

Living  Tenants  of  a  tomb. 

It  was  immediately  after  our  baser  version  of  the 
line, — 

Tenants  of  a  living  tomb, 

that  stanza  LXVI  was  written  on  page  II  18  r. 
with  marks  showing  that  it  was  to  be  transferred. 
Immediately  below  LXVI  comes  LXVIII  with 
line  i  of  LXIX.  For  LXVIII,  before  we  get  the 
imperfect  line 

From  the  workhouse  &  prison  [, 

the  having,  I  should  say,  been  accidentally  omitted 
before  prison,  we  have  some  rejected  phrases— 

From  a  palace  &  a  prison 

From  the 

And  as  spectres  [.  .  . 

and  when  these  had  been  struck  out  in  favour  of 

From  the  workhouse  &  [the]  prison 
Like  pale  spectres  newly  risen 
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Women,  children,  young  &  old 
Wring  [.  .  . 

he  struck  out  pale  and  inserted  Where,  substituted 
Weep  for  Wring,  then  struck  out  Weep  in  turn 
and  began  again  with 

Groan  for  pain  &  — 

added  weep  with  cold  above  the  line,  next  substi- 
tuted for  ior.with  and  wrote,  at  the  bottom  of  the 
page,  Lastly  from  for  the  beginning  of  stanza 
LXX ;  but,  bethinking  himself  of  stanza  LXIX,  he 
struck  out  Lastly  from  and  wrote  From  the  haunts 
&c.  In  the  fourth  line  of  stanza  LXIX,  the  whole 
of  which  is  fluently  and  clearly  written,  the  word 
barren  is  indisputably  plain  and  intentional;  but 
the  substitution  of  human  for  barren  in  the  Wise 
holograph,  followed  once  more  by  the  Mary  cum 
Shelley  manuscript,  was  obviously  judicious,  as 
was  the  reading  of  the  first  line  in  stanza  LXX,— 

Lastly  from  the  palaces  [, 

without  the  intrusive  And  of  our  text,  which,  as  we 
have  seen,  was  not  according  to  Shelley's  first  inten- 
tion. 

Stanza  LXXI  occurs  on  page  II  19  r.,  between 
LXXIII  and  LXXIV,  but  with  marks  indicative 
of  its  intended  transfer:  its  third  line  was  originally 
of  a  rather  fine  and  free  redundancy— 


For  the  many  who  toil  &  wail  [, 

the  many  being  altered  to  those  who  groan,  which 
is  better  all  round ;  and  its  fourth  line  stood  uncom- 
pleted, thus: — 

That  their  brethren  so  pale [, 

which  Shelley  struck  out  and  started  above  it  an- 
other line  beginning  with  That,  but  thought  better 
of  it  and  wrote  beneath  it  the  line  of  our  text— 

As  must  make  their  brethren  pale. 

Shelley's  treatment  of  these  two  stanzas  shows  that, 
when  he  drafted  LXX  and  passed  straight  on  to 
what  at  last  became  LXXII,— 

Ye  who  suffer  woes  untold  [, 

he  employed  around  in  the  absolute  sense  of  round 
about,  which  would  have  justified  the  semicolon  of 
Hunt  (1832)  and  Mary  Shelley  (1839)  if  that 
point  seemed  to  their  editorships  more  regular  than 
Shelley's  own  dash;  but  he  found  on  inserting  his 
afterthought  LXXI  that  he  had  added,  after  his 
lastly,  one  more  source  for  the  multitude  which 
The  Spirit  was  summoning  together.  Therefore, 
when  the  Mary  cum  Shelley  manuscript  was  pre- 
pared for  Hunt,  the  two  stanzas  were  articulated 

thus:— 

Lastly  from  the  palaces 
Where  the  murmur  of  distress 


Echoes,  like  the  distant  sound 
Of  a  wind  alive  around 

Those  prison  halls  of  wealth  &  fashion 
Where  some  few  feel  such  compassion  &c. 

Stanza  LXXII,  whether  accidentally  or  of  set  pur- 
pose, originally  began  Yet,  the  t  being  struck  out  to 
make  it  Ye :  its  third  line  began  with  Your  weak, — 
weak  giving  place  to  lost  as  he  went  along.  Stanza 
LXXIII  was  begun  with— 

Let  a  great  assembly  be— 
And  with  armed  emblazonry  [, 

but  great  was  altered  to  vast  and  that  second  line 
was  struck  out  for  the  hesitant— 

Of  un  the  armed  th  emblazonry 
And  protest  in  [  : 

these  gropings  also  were  cancelled  for  the  line— 
And  with  great  solemnity  [, 

of  which  only  great  was  struck  out,  before  he  pro- 
ceeded to  page  19  r.,  and  before  he  had  seen  that  it 
would  not  conflict  with  line  1  if  he  put  vast  for 
great  in  that:  then  he  wrote  at  the  head  of  19  r.— 

And  declare  with  words,  that  ye 
Will  endure  not  longer  [  — 

striking  out  longer  and  substituting  more.  When 
the  Mary  cum  Shelley  manuscript  was  amaking 
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this  stanza  was  still  in  an  unsatisfactory  state ;  for 
Mary  wrote— 

Let  a  vast  assembly  be, 

And  with  great  solemnity 

Declare  with 

Are,  as  God  has  made  ye,  free— 

and  Shelley  then  filled  in  the  blank  with  measured 
words  that  ye,  which  phrase  stands  in  the  Wise 
holograph,  and  established  the  text  for  ever.  It 
seems  likely  that  Mary  acted  Martha  on  that  occa- 
sion, and  wanted  to  meddle  with  the  two  withs :  if 
so,  we  may  be  pardoned  for  regretting  that  her 
"much  serving"  did  not  commend  itself  to  her  lord 
and  master. 

Stanza  LXXIV  differs  a  little  from  the  orthodox 
text  in  the  third  line,  which  was  first  begun  thus— 

And  wide  as  shields  [ : 

this  was  struck  out  at  once,  probably  because  the 

poet  saw  that  to  make  shields  a  dissyllable  in  such 

a  line  as 

And  wide  as  shields  let  them  be 

was  bad  prosody;  so  he  wrote,  without  any  initial 

And,— 

Wide  as  targets  let  them  be  [ ; 

not,  as  in  the  more  finished  line  of  the  Mary  cum 
Shelley  manuscript  (the  established  version)  — 
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And  wide  as  targes  let  them  be. 

Of  course  targes  is  better  than  targets,   a  word 
which  has  now  a  commonplace  toxophilitic  signifi- 
cation.   I  should  prefer  to  compromise>  and  read- 
Wide  as  targes  let  them  be  [, 

and  dedicate  the  whole  stanza  to  the  immortal 
memory  of  the  late  Mr.  Gladstone. 

From  this  point  to  the  end  of  the  poem  Shelley 
lets  The  Spirit  discourse  to  the  Men  of  England 
on  the  opposition  of  "passive  resistance"  to  armed 
force,  alias  submission  to  massacre  under  protest 
and  appeal  to  Law,  with  the  final  result  of  trans- 
muting the  many  into  the  rulers  of  the  few.  These 
stanzas,  LXXV  to  XCI,  are  drafted  on  pages  II 
19  v.  to  II  22  r. 

lxxv]     Then  let  tyrants  pour  around 
With  a  quick  &  startling  sound 
Like  the  loosening  of  a  sea 
Hosts  of  armed  emblazonry 

lxxvi]      Let  the  charged  artillery  drive 
Till  the  mute  air  seems  alive 
With  the  sound  of  clashing  wheels 
And  the  tramp  of  horses  heels 

lxxvii]      Let  the  fixed  bayonet 

Gleam  with  keen  desire  to  wet 
Its  bright  point  in  English  blood 
Looking  sharp  like  one  for  food 
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lxxviii]     Let  the  horsemens  scimitars 

Wheel  &  flash  like  sphereless  stars 
Thirsting  to  eclipse  their  burning 
In  a  sea  of  death  and  mourning 

lxxix]     Stand  ye  calm,  .and  resolute 
Like  a  forest  close  &  mute 
With  folded  arms,  &  looks  which  are 
Weapons  of  a  holy  war 

lxxx]     Let  pale  Panic  who  outspeeds 
The  career  of  armed  steeds 
Pass,  a  disregarded  Shade 
Thro  your  phalanx  undismayed 

lxxxi]     Let  the  laws  of  your  own  land 
Good  or  ill  between  ye  stand 
Hand  to  hand  &  foot  to  foot 
Arbiters  of  the  dispute 

lxxxii]     The  old  laws  of  England,  they 
Children  of  a  wiser  day 
Whose  reverend  heads  with  age  are  grey 
And  whose  solemn  voices  be 
Thine  own  echoes,  Liberty. 

lxxxiii]     On  those  who  first  should  violate 
Such  sacred  Heralds  in  their  state 
Rest  the  blood  that  must  ensue — 
And  it  will  not  rest  on  you ! 

lxxxiv]     And  if  then  the  tyrants  dare 
Let  them  ride  among  ye  there 


Slash  &  stab  &  maim  &  hew 
What  they  like  that  let  them  do 

lxxxv]     With  folded  arms,  &  steady  eyes 
And  little  fear,  &  less  surprise 
Look  upon  them  as  they  slay — 
Till  their  rage  has  died  away 

lxxxvi]      Then  they  will  return  with  shame 

To  the  place  from  which  they  came 
And  the  blood  thus  shed  will  speak 
In  hot  blushes  on  their  cheek 


LXXXVll]     And  every  woman  in  the  land 

Will  point  at  them  as  they  stand 

Then  cry  again  ever  anew 

Ye  whom  Death  cannot  subdue 


lxxxviii]      Cowards  every  child  will 

***** 

Then  with  calm  words  speak  to  each 
Gentle  doctrines,  which 


lxxxix]      And  that  slaughter,  to  the  Nation, 
Shall  steam  up  like  inspiration 
Eloquent,  oracular, — 
A  volcano  heard  afar. 


xc]     And  these  words  shall  then  become 
Like  Oppressions  destined  doom 
Ringing  thro  each  heart  &  brain 
Hea[r]d  again,  again,  again 
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xci]     Rise  like  Lions  after  Slumber 
In  unvanquishable  number 
Shake  your  chains  to  earth  like  dew 
Which  in  sleep  had  fallen  on  you 
Ye  are  many,  they  are  few  [. 

In  the  established  version  of  the  poem  stanza 
LXXV  reads,  Let  the  tyrants  for  Then  let  tyrants; 
and  in  the  Note  Book  Shelley  wrote  first,  Let  their 
tyrants,  changing  their  to  your  before  he  made  the 
line  as  in  our  text.  In  line  3  he  wrote  the  startling 
of  a  sea;  but  I  do  not  think  he  meant  that:  it  was  a 
mere  mechanical  repetition  of  the  word  startling  in 
line  2,  at  once  exchanged  for  the  word  he  meant, 
loosening.  Curiously  enough,  in  line  4  he  wrote 
Troops  as  in  the  established  text,  and  struck  it  out 
for  Hosts. 

Immediately  after  LXXV  he  began  to  draft 
LXXXI,  but  thought  better  of  it  and  proceeded  in 
order  with  LXXVI,  intending  to  make  line  1 

Let  the  loud  artillery  drive  [, 

but  adopting  charged  for  loud  when  he  had  got  no 
further  than  lo :  the  second  line  was  first  written 
with  the  expression  wide  air  for  the  mute  air  of  our 
text  and  the  established  dead  air;  in  the  third  line 
rattling  wheels  was  written  first  but  gave  place  to 
clashing  wheels ;  and  that  in  turn  was  wiped  out  by 
the  line  of  the  orthodox  text— 
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With  the  clash  of  clanging  wheels. 

Line  4  underwent  no  change. 

Stanza  LXXVII  has  a  false  start,  Let  the  streams 
of]  and  in  line  2  the  expression  their  desire  is  super- 
seded by  keen  desire.  Between  lines  3  and  4  the 
word  unpastured  is  written  and  cancelled;  but 
whether  it  had  been  his  intention  to  read  line  3 

Its  unpastured  point  in  blood  [, 

or  line  4  with  Looking  unpastured  as  an  opening 
and  some  different  close  from  like  one  for  food  is 
not  quite  certain.  It  is  almost  certain,  because 
English  was  itself  inserted  after  line  3  was  written; 
but  the  poet  evidently  took  umbrage  at  the  use  of 
the  word  sharp  in  line  4,  remembering  no  doubt 
that  to  look  sharp  is  classical  slang  for  to  be  quick. 
In  the  Mary  cum  Shelley  manuscript,  which  still 
rules,  he  got  over  the  difficulty  by  making  keen  and 
sharp  change  places. 

In  stanza  LXXVIII  the  second  line  stood  orig- 
inally thus— 

Gleam  &  wheel  like  sphereless  stars  [  — 

and  the  opening  was  successively  altered  to  Flash 

&  wheel  and  Wheel  &  flash.     For  the  third  line 

there  are  two  rejected  readings- 
Rushing  to  eclipse  their  light 

and 

Rushing  to  extinguishment  [ 
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In  the  fourth  line  blood  stands  cancelled  in  favour 
of  death\  and  then  the  stanza  was  finished;  for  it 
corresponds  completely  with  the  published  text. 
Not  so  in  stanza  LXXIX,  which,  in  that  text,  has 
a  fourth  line  of  doubtful  superiority  to  our  holy 
war  line,  namely — 

Weapons  of  unvanquished  war. 

In  the  draft,  line  i  had  been  meant  to  be— 
Stand  ye  calm,  .with  folded  arms  [, 

but  the  word  arms  had  not  been  inserted  after 
folded,  when  the  and  resolute  of  the  text  occurred 
to  Shelley.  For  line  2  there  was  a  false  start,  Yield 
nor;  and  for  line  3  he  originally  wrote— 

Which  when  tempests  shake  the  sky. 

Having  rejected  that,  he  duly  introduced  the 
folded  arms  reserved  from  line  1,  and  wrote  eyes— 
to  supersede  them  by  looks.  Above  eyes  and  looks 
is  a  word  which  I  believe  to  be  immoveable;  but  it 
is  so  well  cancelled  that  I  am  not  certain  about  it. 
The  first  line  of  stanza  LXXX  was  originally 

And  let  pale  Panic  who  outspeeds  [, 

but  Shelley  struck  out  the  And  and  left  me  to  put 
a  big  L  to  let.  In  the  established  text,  being  dis- 
satisfied with  pale  Panic,  he  cashiered  the  adjec- 
tive and  restored  And — 
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And  let  Panic  who  outspeeds  [. 

Line  3  was  to  have  begun  with  the  word  Take ;  and 
Panic  was  to  have  been  an  unregarded  Shade]  but 
a  disregarded  was  substituted  to  avoid  clashing 
with  undismayed. 

Somewhere  between  stanzas  LXXIII  and 
LXXXI  was  to  have  been  a  stanza  of  which  the 
first  couplet  is  preserved  here,  though  cancelled— 

And  with  pace  steady  &  slow 
Let  the  troops  around  ye  flow  [ ; 

in  which  hosts  stands  cancelled  in  favour  of  troops. 
It  shares  page  II  20  r.  with  the  draft  of  stanza 
LXXXI,  a  phantasm  of  Henry  Reveley's  steam- 
boat, a  child's  ball,  or  an  orange,  or  something  else 
quasi-spherical,  and  a  grim  profile  with  a  spiked 
crown,  which  might  be  Anarchy  himself;  and,  al- 
most against  the  nose  of  the  thing,  stand  the  can- 
celled words  Be  your,  which  have  to  do  with  what 
is  now  stanza  LXXIV.  As  to  LXXXI,— I  had 
better  give  the  literal  details  of  the  draft: 

Let  the  laws  of  y  your  own  land 
Good  or  ill  between  ye  stand 
Theirs  &  thine,  .placed  foot  to  foot 
Arbiters  of  the  dispute 
Sacred  Heralds,  to  confute 
Stand,  Hand  to  hand  [. 

Of  this  are  deleted  the  letter  y  in  line  1,  thine  in 
line  3,  all  of  line  5,  and  Stand  in  line  6.    The  re- 
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mainder,  be  it  observed,  is  not  a  strictly  legal  justi- 
fication of  our  text,  which,  however,  happens  to  be 
the  established  text  and  was  certainly  what  was 
meant  to  be  educed  from  the  untidy  drafting. 

Stanza  LXXXII,  on  the  other  hand,  is  not  set 
out  as  I  think  Shelley  meant  it  to  be  at  the  time  of 
drafting,  for  I  do  not  believe  he  ever  meant  to 
make 

Children  of  a  wiser  day 

the  second  line.  It  was  clearly  an  afterthought; 
and,  when  he  had  made  it  up  in  his  head,  he  meant 
to  insert  it  as  an  extension  of  Whose  reverend  heads 
&c,  but  made  a  bad  shot.  It  is  properly  placed  in 
the  Mary  cum  Shelley  manuscript,  the  established 
text,  thus — 
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The  old  laws  of  England— they 

Whose  reverend  heads  with  age  are  grey, 

Children  of  a  wiser  day; 

And  whose  solemn  voice  must  be 

Thine  own  echo— Liberty! 

In  point  of  fact,  when  he  inserted  the  afterthought 
line  in  the  wrong  place,  he  was  not  attending 
strictly  to  business;  for  in  the  bottom  margin  of 
the  page,  II  21  r.,  there  is  a  bold  little  sketch  of  a 
copse,  which  cannot  be  said  to  have  any  con- 
nexion with  the  subject,  except  that  it  is  probably  a 
reminiscence  of  "some  spot  of  English  ground." 
Stanza  LXXXIII  was  originally  drafted  thus :— 


And  if  they  should  violate 
These  sacred  Heralds  in  their  state 
Rest  the  blood  that  will  ensue 
On  their  heads,  not  upon  you ! 

In  line  2  of  this  version  he  proceeded  to  alter  These 
to  Such,  and,  in  the  first  instance,  left  the  stanza  in 
that  condition.  He  returned  to  it,  however,  and 
altered  the  first  line  to 

On  those  whose  rage  should  violate 

and  struck  out  line  4  in  favour  of  the  line  4  of  our 
text,  which  is  that  of  the  Wise  and  Mary  cum  Shel- 
ley manuscripts.  It  was  then,  I  think,  that  he  sub- 
stituted must  for  will  in  line  3. 

Stanza  LXXXIV  is  identical  in  the  Note  Book 
and  the  published  text;  and  the  draft  only  shows, 
by  way  of  variants,  a  superseded  If  as  its  first  word, 
and  a  cancelled  syllable,  mu,  in  the  middle  of 
line  3,  showing,  not  that  Shelley  had  rather  with 
Shakespeare  "be  a  kitten  and  cry  mew,  than  one  of 
these  same  metre  ballad  mongers,"  but  that  he  had 
in  his  mind  the  line- 
Slash  &  stab  &  mutilate — 

with  what  rhyme  it  is  beyond  the  ingenuity  of  this 
deponent  to  state. 

Our  stanza  LXXXV,  again,  is  identical  with 
that  of  the  Mary  cum  Shelley  manuscript,  save  for 
punctuation  and  spelling.     Shelley  put  a  dash  at 


the  end  of  line  3  in  the  Note  Book,  Mary  no  stop ; 
Shelley  spelt  surprise  with  a  penultimate  s,  Mary 
with  a  z. 

Between  LXXXV  and  LXXXVI  we  have  a 
curiously  uncharacteristic  stanza  cancelled:— 

Bethink  ye  my  beloved  Sons 
All  things  mortal  must  die  once 
Then  will  come  a  destined  day 
When  the  Earth  must  pass  away  [  — 

uncharacteristic,  not  from  any  lack  of  beauty,  but 
by  reason  of  its  argumentative  attitude  and  its 
fatalism,  unsuitable  to  its  surroundings.     At  the 
same  time  the  form  of  address,  "my  beloved  sons," 
tends  to  identify  The  Spirit  as  the  spirit  of  the 
earth,  of  which  we  hear  so  much  in  Prometheus 
Unbound.    It  will  be  remembered  that,  when  the 
supernatural  machinery  is  set  in  motion  for  the 
benefit  of  Hope  about  to  be  trampled  under  foot 
by  the  Anarchy  gang,  the  various  things  which 
happen  in  stanzas  XXVI  to  XXXIV  are  said  to 
have  taken  place- 
As  if  their  own  indignant  Earth 
Which  gave  the  sons  of  England  birth 
Had  felt  their  blood  upon  her  brow, 
And  shuddering  with  a  mother's  throe 

Had  turned  every  drop  of  blood 
By  which  her  face  had  been  bedewed 
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To  an  accent  unwithstood, — 
As  if  her  heart  had  cried  aloud: 

"Men  of  England,  heirs  of  Glory, 
Heroes  of  unwritten  story, 
Nurslings  of  one  mighty  Mother, 
Hopes  of  her  and  one  another; 

terms  not  altogether  incompatible  with  the  identity 
of  the  speaker  and  the  "mighty  Mother,"  but  more 
or  less  mystifying,  and  tending  to  keep  up  in  the 
reader  the  speculative  frame  of  mind. 

Our  stanza  LXXXVI  corresponds  textually  with 
the  published  version;  but  our  LXXXVII  and  im- 
perfect LXXXVIII  do  not  go  a  great  way  towards 
the  corresponding  stanzas  of  the  finished  poem— 

Every  woman  in  the  land 
Will  point  at  them  as  they  stand — 
They  will  hardly  dare  to  greet 
Their  acquaintance  in  the  street. 

And  the  bold  true  warriors 
Who  have  hugged  Danger  in  wars 
Will  turn  to  those  who  would  be  free, 
Ashamed  of  such  base  company. 

In  fact  the  greater  part  of  our  LXXXVII  and 
LXXXVIII  is  struck  out  without  the  ultimate  ver- 
sion being  supplied.  Stanzas  LXXXIX  and  XC 
scarcely  differ  in  the  two  texts ;  but  for  line  i  of  XC 
there  is  a  false  start,  And  one  sound;  in  line  2 
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woful  stands  cancelled  for  destined',  and  in  line  3 
there  is  a  rejected  variant  (the  hearts  of  men)  for 
each  heart  &  brain.  In  line  4  Head  was  written, 
by  mere  accident,  for  Heard.  For  the  final  stanza 
there  is  no  text  beyond  that  supplied  by  stanza 
XXXVIII,  the  repetition  of  which  is  directed  by 
the  words  Rise  &c. 

On  page  II  24  r.,  where  Shelley  left  the  motley 
crowd  of  lawyers  and  priests  in  The  Mask  of 
Anarchy  unfurnished  with  their  speech  to  their 
Lord,  we  have  at  the  top,  in  ink, 

Child  of  Despair  and  Desire 
Monster  of  Water  &  Fire 
Wingless  sea  bird,  outspeeder  [.  .  . 

in  which  the  last  compound  creation  is  substituted 
for  a  cancelled  relative,  whom. 

At  the  top  of  page  II  25  r.,  a  page  mainly  de- 
voted to  the  "down,  down,"  lyric,  but  occurring  be- 
tween pages  connected  with  the  drafting  of  The 
Mask  of  Anarchy,  are  the  following  lines : 

Hold— divine  image 

Eclipsed  Sun— Planet  without  a  beam 

Wilt  thou  offend  the  Sun  thou  emblemest 

By  blotting  out  the  light  of  written  thought  [  ? 

Page  II  25  v.  has  been  dealt  with  under  the  head 
of  The  Mask  of  Anarchy,  and  pages  II  26  v.  (r. 
blank)   to  32  r.  under  Prometheus  Unbound  (in 
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Part  I).  This  brings  us  to  the  end  of  the  first 
pagination  of  Note  Book  II;  and  the  first  leaf  of 
the  second  pagination  (II  *  i  r.  and  v.)  is  treated 
under  the  head  of  Julian  and  Maddalo  in  Part  I. 
Pages  II  *  2  r.  to  1 8  v.  are  with  trifling  exceptions 
filled  by  prose  related  to  The  Cenci.  It  will  be 
convenient  to  treat  the  exceptions  before  passing  to 
the  Cenci  material :  the  first  is  as  follows :  — 

the  weeping  willows 
Spread  on  the  lucid  wave  a  green  pavilion 

The  ilex  makes  a  mimic  curtain 
with  its  old  leaves  when  the  new  ones  come  out  [. 

These  botanical  notes,  forming  a  curious  mixture 
of  verse  and  prose,  are  written  in  pencil  at  the  top 
of  page  II  *  5  v.  The  rest  of  the  page,  turned  up- 
side down,  is  filled  with  hideous  faces  and  profiles 
in  ink;  with  the  pen  still  in  hand  he  turned  the  page 
right  way  up  again  and  wrote  the  single  word  ilex 
between  two  of  the  inverted  noses. 

After  leaf  11*5  tw0  leaves  are  torn  out.  One  of 
the  stubs  makes  no  sign.  The  other  has  words  or 
parts  of  words  upon  it.  Page  II  *  6  r.  has  a  Latin 
prescription  for  a  tonic  written  by  Shelley  in  a 
workmanlike  manner  (he  had  walked  the  hospitals 
in  order  to  become  useful  to  his  poor  fellow  crea- 
tures in  the  country)  and  some  hideous  profiles  done 
in  a  very  unworkmanlike  manner.  In  the  centre 
of  the  page  is  some  barely  legible  pencilling  of 
which  I  have  made  out  a  heading  for  an  essay— 


On  the  tendency  and  destiny  of  Art.  The  verso 
page  bears  some  trade  addresses;  and  the  next  leaf 
is  torn  out  all  but  a  wide  stub  with  nothing  on  it. 
On  a  spare  half  page  in  the  draft  of  the  Cenci 
preface  are  two  distichs  in  Mary  Shelley's  writ- 
ing, each  headed  Fior  di  cent'  erbe :  the  first  is  as 
follows  :— 

Non  bimbi  vaglion  a  loro  mamma 
Quanto  io  alia  speranza  mia  [. 

The  second  reads  thus  :— 

Se  un  sospiro  avesse  la  parola 
Quanto  bel  ambasciator  sarebbe! 

These  may  or  may  not  have  been  written  in  Shel- 
ley's pocket  companion  for  his  use  and  at  his  re- 
quest. 


CENCIAJA 

The  first  piece  of  Cenci  material  is  that  described 
in  the  Auction  catalogue  among  the  Unpublished 
Matter  as  "i  Abstract  of  Narratives  concerning  the 
Cenci  family."  It  is  written  in  pencil ;  but  five  of 
its  seven  pages  have  pen  and  ink  profiles  of  various 
degrees  of  hideousness  done  across  them.  It  should 
be  borne  in  mind  that  here,  as  elsewhere  in  Shel- 
ley's holographs,  the  letters  "MSS"  are  used  as  an 
abbreviation  of  "manuscript"— singular,  not  plural. 
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Memorandum  about  the  Cenci  Case 

Cenci  had  five  sons  &  two  daughters  by  his  first 
wife — one  of  whom  was  Beatrice — 

Married  a  second  time  by  whom  he  had  no  chil- 
dren 

He  built  a  chapel  in  the  court  of  his  palace  to  Sf 
Thomas,  where  he  meant  to  be  buried 

Sends  Giacomo  Christofano  &  Rocco  his  sons  to 
the  Studdii  at  Rome  then  in  order  to  get  rid  of 
them  to  Salamanca  where  he  stints  them  in  money. 
They  apply  to  the  Pope  the  rage  of  Cenci  is  turned 
by  this  on  his  wife  &  daughter 

His  cruelty  to  them  .  .  .  they  supplicate  the 
pope  who  marries  his  eldest  daughter  to  Gabbriello 
a  gentleman  of  Gabbia 

He  confines  Beatrice 

He  alone  took  her  food 

Christofano  &  Rocco  killed  in  one  night  at  Sala- 
manca. Cenci  says  that  now  he  will  die  content,  & 
gives  a  feast  on  the  occasion 

He  tempts1  Beatrice 

He  thinks  by  mild  means  to  bring  her  to  his  will 

She  applies  to  the  Pope 

Monsignor  Guerra— 20  years  old  handsome 

She  consults  with  him  &  her  mother  &  they  re- 
solve to  kill  him 

Guerra  gains  Giacomo  his  eldest  son  to  the  mur- 
der 

They  hire  murderers  for  10000  crowns  to  waylay 
him  in  the  road  to  Petrella  a  place  in  the  Regno  di 
Napoli  (something  about  Giacomo)  Cenci  goes 
there  a  few  days  before  &  escapes 

1  This  word  is  substituted  for  two,  of  which  one  is  obliterated 
and  the  other  is  with. 
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Beatrice  finds1  Marzio  &  Olimpio,  vassals  of 
Cenci  who  had  received  wrongs  from  him,  &  offers 
them  iooo  crowns  apiece 

She2  gives  him  opium 

Beatrice  &  her  Mother  wait  while  the  murderers 
go  in  to  kill  Cenci 

The  men  relent  &  return  from  the  Chamber- 
She  meets  them  at  the  entrance  &  says— see  MSS. 
&  then  hearing3  that  he  breathes— What  is  that  I 
see  you  have  done  she  said  with  an  altered  look- 
Nothing  replied  Marzio  See  MSS  for  the  whole 
death 

She  gave  the  murderers  beside  2000  crowns  A 
coat  of  scarlet  &  gold,  &  Olimpio  a  silver  Sword 

They  return  to  Rome— Rumours  a  commission 
from  Naples  to  examine  the  Murder  at  Petrella 

The  Court  of  Rome  discusses  it  Guerra  sends 
assassins  to  kill  the  Murderers.  Marzio4  is  in 
prison  at  Naples  or  Rome  for  another  Murder  & 
on  the  rack  confesses  that  of  Cenci. 

They  are  arrested.  Giacomo  Bernardo  &  Bea- 
trice &  Lucretia. 

In  the  Corte  Savella 

Marzio  &  Beatrice  introduced  together,  her  reply. 

Marzio  retracts 

The  judges6  know  not  what  to  do. 

Send  them  to  Castel  S4  Angelo. 

Meanwhile  Olimpio  is  imprisoned  for  another 
murder  &  indicates  Guerra  as  the  accomplice 

Guerra  flies. 

1  Before  finds  the  syllable  pers  (for  persuades)  is  struck  out. 

CANCELLED   WORDS 

2  Before  She,  They.    3  Before  hearing,  seeing. 

4  Before  Marzio,  They  are  in.    5  Before  know,  neither. 
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Tormented  the  Cenci  confess  except  Beatrice 
—see  the  MSS. 

life  Moreato  the  judge 

Moreato  refuses  to  condemn 1  her  &  is  deposed 

The  next  judge  is  cruel  thro  fear  of  losing  his 
place  [. 


The  Rough  Draft  of  the  Preface 

The  draft  Preface  to  The  Cenci,  written  (in  ink) 
on  pages  II  *  7  r.  to  II  *  18  v.,  differs  in  numerous 
details  from  the  Preface  as  printed  in  Italy  under 
Shelley's  own  supervision  in  18 19.  On  the  first 
page  a  passage  of  real  importance  is  cancelled  at 
the  very  outset.  It  consists  of  five  lines,  framed, 
literally,  thus:— 

The  Story  upon  which  the  "Family  of  the  Cenci" 
is  written  is  perhaps  fearful  domestic  tragedy 
which  was  ever  acted  on  the  scene  of  real  life.  The 
annexed  [.  .  . 

Neither  the  first  sentence  nor  the  second  was  com- 
pleted when  the  whole  was  crossed  through;  but  it 
is  beyond  doubt  that  Shelley  meant  to  pronounce 
the  historic  basis  of  his  tragedy  to  be  "the  most 
fearful  domestic  tragedy"  ever  really  enacted,  and 
to  appeal  to  the  manuscript  account  of  the  circum- 
stances in  support  of  that  position.  The  enuncia- 
tion of  his  view  is  not,  however,  the  contribution  of 
real  value  to  Shelley  lore  contained  in  this  rejected 

1  Before  condemn  the  word  do  is  struck  out. 


opening.  It  has  been  a  question  hitherto  whether 
the  title  The  Cenci  was  masculine  singular,  femi- 
nine singular,  or  plural,— since  all  three  Italian 
forms  would  equally  be  translated  The  Cenci.  The 
learned  leaned  to  the  view  that  "The  Cenci"  in  this 
case  meant  the  family  concerned  in  the  domestic 
tragedy;  and  it  seems  to  me  that  the  view  of  the 
learned  is  established  beyond  question  by  the  fact 
that  Shelley  himself,  when  he  wrote  this  opening, 
knew  the  tragedy  composed  by  him  as  The  Family 
of  the  Cenci.  When  he  substituted  for  that  title  the 
briefer  one,  the  fact  that  it  was  possible  to  interpret 
that  brevity  in  three  different  senses  may  possibly 
have  rendered  it  the  more  acceptable  to  him. 

In  the  following  pages  the  draft  is  arranged  and 
printed  as  nearly  as  possible  in  accordance  with 
what  I  take  to  have  been  the  poet's  intention  at  the 
time  of  writing;  and  the  passages  or  words  which 
he  cancelled  or  intended  to  cancel  at  that  time  are 
shown  at  the  foot  of  each  page,  their  position  in  the 
draft  being  indicated  by  means  of  Arabic  numerals 
enclosed  between  parentheses. 

THE  DRAFT  IN  ITS  FINAL  STATE  WITH 
THE  CANCELLINGS  SHOWN 
AT  THE  FOOT    • 

A  (i)  Manuscript  was  communicated  to  me 
during  my  travels  in  Italy,  which  was  copied  from 
the  archives  of  the  Cenci  Palace  (2)  at  Rome,  & 

(1)  Mss.       (2)  d-  ivhkh 
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which  contains  a  detailed  account  of  the  (3)  hor- 
rors which  ended  in  the  extinction  of  one  of  the 
richest  (4)  &  noblest  families  of  that  City  during  the 
Pontificate  of  Clement  VIII.  On  my  arrival  at 
Rome  I  found,  that  the  story  of  the  Cenci,  was  a 
subject  (5)  not  to  be  mentioned  in  Italian  Society 
without  awakening  a  deep  &  breathless  interest,  & 
that  the  feelings  of  the  company  (6)  never  failed 
to  incline  to  a  (7)  romantic  pity  for  the  (8) 
wrongs,  &  (9)  passionate  exculpation  as  it  were  of 
the  (10)  horrible  deed  to  which  they  urged  (n) 
her  who  has  been  two  centuries  mingled  with  the 
common  earth — they  appeared  to  me,  even  to 
think  (12)  with  too  much  lenity  (13)  of  the 
dreadful  side  of  the  alternative  chosen  by  the  hero- 
ine of  the  tale.  All  ranks  of  People  (14)  at  Rome 
(15)  knew  ( 16)  the  outlines  of  this  history,  &  par- 
ticipated in  the  deep  interest  which  (17)  it  seems 
to  have  the  magic  of  exciting  in  the  human  heart  [. 
—  I  had  a  (18)  copy  of  Guido's  portrait  of  her 
(19)  which  is  in  the  Colonna  place,  &  my  Serv- 
ant (20)  instantly  recognized  it  as  the  (21)  portrait 
of  Beatrice  Cenci.  The  papal  Government  has 
taken  the  most  extraordinary  precautions  against 
the  publicity  of  facts  which  offer  so  tragical  a  com- 
mentary on  its  own  wickedness  &  weakness,  (22) 
so  that  the  communication  of  the  Mss  (23)  had  be- 

(3)  ho  and  unutter  (4)  jam  (5)  was  a  subject  (repeated) 
(6)  were  ever  vividly  interest  which  never  (7)  powerful  compas- 
sion (8)  sufferings  (9)  an  exculpation  (10)  fear  (11)  her 
Beatrice  The  chief  victim  of  a;  (12)  too  (13)  of  the  mon- 

strous action   unnatural  action  dreadful  alternative   of  the  action 
which  (14)  participated   in    the   knowledge    &    the    interest    of 

this  (15)  were   aivare   of   the  (16)  in    a  (17)  as    a   na- 

tional        (18)  picture         (19)  in  prison         (20)  un         (21)  portr 
(22)  d~  even  now  yet  {23,)is  a 
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come  a  matter  of  some  difficulty,—  (24)  This  has 
produced  a  number  of  variations  in  the  story  all 
corresponding  (25)  however  in  all  points  of  im- 
portance (26). 

This  universal  this  national  interest  as  it  were, 
which  the  story  produces  &  has  produced  for  two 
centuries  (27)  and  among  all  ranks  of  people  in  a 
great  City  where  the  imagination  is  kept  for  ever 
active  and  awake  first  suggested  to  me  the  concep- 
tion of  its  fitness  for  a  dramatic  purpose.  In  fact 
it  is  a  tragedy  which  has  been  already  acted  & 
which  has  received,  from  its  power  of  awakening  & 
sustaining  the  sympathy  of  men,  approbation  &  suc- 
cess. Nothing  remained,  as  I  imagined  but  to 
clothe  it  in  the  apprehensions  of  my  countrymen  in 
such  language  &  action  as  should  bring  it  home  to 
their  hearts.  The  deepest  &  the  sublimest  (28) 
tragic  compositions  (29)  King  Lear,  or  the  trilogy 
of  CEdipus,  (30)  already  existed  in  (31)  tradition 
(32)  as  matters  of  (33)  national  interest  before 
Sophocles  &  Shakespeare  made  them  objects  of 
familiar  sympathy  with  all  (34)  nations  tribes  & 
generations  of  mankind  (35). 

(24)  &  the  subject  is  (25)  corresponding  in  the  chief  in 

(26)  and  /  A  translation  of  the  Manuscript  had  been  pu  /  The  en- 
thusiastic passion  as  it  were  with  which  this  national  seems  to  be 
acted,  as  it  were  in  the  men  /  Every  one  is  familiar  with  the  beauty 
&  the  misfortunes —  /  A  stor  /  The  Story  instantly  struck  me  as 
peculiarly  fit  for  the  production  of  dramatic  effect  both  from  the 
sensations  which  it  awakened  in  myself  (27)  at  the  City  which 
was  the  theatre  of  and  Scene  (28)  trgi  (29)  hav  (30)  were 
not  inventions  (31)  the  (32)  of  their  countrymen  (33)  pop- 
ular (34)  present  (35)  A  /  The  effect  intended  to  be  pro- 
duced by  this  or  any  other  drama  /  The  design  of  this,  or  I  should  / 
drama,  or  that  of  any  other  attempts  /  It  is  a  mistake  to  suppose 
that  the  design  of  the  dr[ama]  /  One  misapprehension  /  Those  / 
The  person  who  comes  to  interest  himself  in  a  deep  tragedy  has 
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The  (36)  story  is  indeed  eminently  (37)  fearful 
&  any  thing  like  a  dry  &  a  direct  exhibition  of  it 
would  be  insupportable.  The  (38)  person  who  wd 
treat  such  a  subject,  must  increase  the  ideal  & 
diminish  the  actual  horror  of  the  events  so  that  the 
pleasure  arising  from  the  poetry  which  exists  in 
these  tempestuous  sufferings  &  crimes,  may  miti- 
gate the  pain  of  the  contemplation  of  the  moral 
deformity  from  which  they  spring.  There  must 
also  be  (39)  nothing  attempted  to  make  the  exhibi- 
tion subservient  to  what  (40)  is  vulgarly  called  a 
moral  purpose  (41). 

The  highest  moral  purpose  which  the  highest 
species  of  the  (42)  drama  can  aspire  to;  is  the 
teaching  the  human  heart,  thro  its'  sympathies  the 
knowledge,  of  itself,  &  in  proportion  to  the  posses- 
sion of  which  every  human  being  is  wise,  just,  sin- 
cere, tolerant,  &  kind.  If  dogmas  can  do  more  it 
is  well,  but  a  drama  is  no  fit  place  for  the  enforce- 
ment of  them.  Undoubtedly  no  person  can  be 
truly  (43)  dishonoured  by  the  act  of  another,  &  the 
fit  return  to  make  to  the  most  enormous  injuries  is 
kindness  &  endurance,  &  a  resolution  to  convert  the 
injurer  from  his  dark  passions  to  peace  &  love. 
Revenge,  retaliation,  atonement,  are  pernicious 
mistakes.  If  Beatrice  had  thought  so  she  would 
have  been  better  &  wiser;  but  she  would  not  have 
been  a  tragic  character.  It  is  in  the  restless  casuis- 
try with  which  we  seek  her  justification,  (44)  with 
which  we  feel  that  she  has  done  an  unnatural  deed, 

(36)  subject  (37)  horrible  (38)  ideal  terror  mus[t] 

(39)  produced  that  natural  &  real  (40)  un  (41)  No  general 
idea  with  respect  to  what  ought  to  be  the  conduct  of  human  beings 
towards  each  other  (42)  poet  epic  or  dramatic  (43)  depraved 
(44)  who 
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but  urged  to  it  by  one  (45)  more  unnatural,  (46)  in 
which  consists  the  dramatic  character  of  (47)  what 
she  did  &  suffered—  (48) 

The  portrait  of  Beatrice  existing  in  the  Colonna 
palace  is  (49)  most  admirable  as  a  work  of  art:  it 
was  taken  by  Guido  as  the  procession  past  in  which 
she  was  led  to  execution.  —  But  it  is  (50)  most  in- 
teresting as  a  (51)  representation  of  one  of  the 
loveliest  pieces  of  the  workmanship  of  Nature  that 
ever  was  sent  upon  (52)  this  Earth.  There  is  a 
fixed  &  pale  composure  upon  the  features,  (53)  she 
seems  sad  &  stricken  down  in  spirit,  (54)  an 
expression  of  despair  tempered  with  patience  & 
sorrow.  Her  head  is  (55)  bound  with  folds  of 
drapery  from  which  the  yellow  strings  of  her  hair 
escape  &  fall  about  her  neck.  The  moulding  of 
(56)  her  face  is  exquisitely  delicate  &  the  features 
have  (57)  the  harmony  of  statuelike  perfection 
the  eyebrows  are  distinct  &  arched,  the  lips  (58) 
have  that  permanent  expression  of  sensibility  & 
imagination  which  suffering  (59)  diminishes  but 
never  can  extinguish,  the  forehead  is  large  &  clear, 
(60)  her  eyes,  which  we  are  told  were  remarkable 
for  their  vivacity,  are  swollen  with  weeping  &  lus- 
treless, but  beautifully  gentle  &  serene.  There  is  a 
simplicity  and  dignity  in  her  mien  which  united 
with  her  exquisite  beauty  &  deep  sorrow  is  inex- 
pressibly pathetic  [. 

The  Cenci  Palace  (61)  is  of  great  extent  &  though 

(45)  far  (46)  with  which  we  think  one  (47)  her  (48)  The  / 
The  Story  /  Guido  /  The  painting  (49)  a  work  of  (50)  as  a 
faithful  representation  of  (51)  faithful  (52)  the  (53)  as  if 
(54)  yet  self-collected  (55)  covered  w[ith]  (56)  the  lower  part 
°f  (57)  a  perfect  (58)  curved  &  full  of  sensibility  &  imagination 
(59)  can  noi  /  can  onh  modify         (60)  the         (61)  though  in 
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in  part  rebuilt  there  yet  remains  a  vast  &  gloomy 
pile  of  feudal  architecture — .  (62)  There  is  a  court 
in  one  part  of  the  palace,  built  round  with  frag- 
ments of  antient  Rome,  &  granite  columns  &  antique 
friezes  of  fine  workmanship  adorn  the  balcony 
over  balcony  of  which  it  consists.  (63) 

One  of  the  gates  built  of  immense  stones  &  lead- 
ing thro  a  passage  dark  vast  &  opening  into  gloomy 
subterranean  chambers  struck  me  particularly. 
The  palace  is  situated  in  a  remote  &  obscure  corner 
of  Rome,  in  the  quarter  of  the  Jews  and  from  the 
upper  windows  you  see  the  ruins  and  the  trees  of 
the  Palatine  Mount.  (64) 

I  have  endeavoured  as  nearly  as  possible  to  repre- 
sent the  characters  (65)  as  they  (66)  probably 
were,  and  (67)  have  (68)  sought  to  avoid  the 
error  of  (69)  making  (70)  them  actuated  by  my 
own  conceptions  of  right  &  wrong,  true  &  false, 
thus,  under  a  thin  veil,  making  the  names  and 
actions  of  the  seventeenth  century  cold  imperson- 
ations of  my  own  mind.  They  are  Catholics,  & 
all,  as  Catholics  deeply  religious.—  (71)  To  a 
Protestant  apprehension  there  will  appear  some- 
thing unnatural  in  the  earnest  &  perpetual  (72) 
sentiment  of  the  relations  between  God  &  man 
which  pervade  the  tragedy  of  the  Cenci.  (73)  It 
will  especially  be  startled  at  that  combination  of  an 
undoubting   (74)    persuasion  of  the  truth  of  the 

(62)  The  /  One  of  the  gates,  built  of  immense  stones  (63)  This 
is  now  a  heap  of  ruinous  building  (64)  The  Story  is  /  The  /  In 
compliance  with  /  In  /  In  compliance  with  the  (65)  as  acting  & 
speaking,  as  they  really  would  have  spoken  (66)  were  (67)  ivhen 
this  (68)  attemp[ted]  (69)  making  (70)  this  /  persons  feel 
(71)  He  would  write  /  succeed  in  dramatic  (72)  reference  to 
(73)  The        (74)  faith 
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popular  religion,  with  (75)  a  cool  &  determined 
(76)  perseverance  in  enormous. guilt.  (77)  But  if 
it  is  maintained  either  out  of  or  in  England  that 
(78)  that  kind  of  people  are  necessarily  (79)  in- 
fidels —  (80)  in  Italy  the  affair  is  different.  Re- 
ligion is  interwoven  with  the  whole  fabric  of  life, 
&  the  system  of  (81)  established  belief  (82)  coex- 
ists, as  it  were,  with  a  faith  in  that  of  which  all 
men  have  the  most  certain  knowledge,  in  the  mind 
of  a  Catholic.  It  (83)  has  no  necessary  connexion 
with  moral  virtue,  &  may  subsist  with  the  greatest 
vigour  (84)  in  the  heart  of  the  most  atrocious 
villain.  In  fact  it  (85)  pervades  intensely  the 
whole  frame  of  Society,  &  is,  according  to  the  tem- 
per of  the  mind  which  it  inhabits,  a  passion  or  a 
persuasion— but  never  a  cheat.  Cenci  himself  built 
a  chapel  in  the  court  of  his  palace,  &  dedicated  it 
to  S*  Thomas  &  established  masses,  for  the  peace  of 
his  soul.  (86) 

In  the  Ist  Scene  of  the  4th  Act  Lucretias  design 
in  exposing  herself  to  the  (87)  consequences  of  an 
expostulation  with  Cenci,  immediately  after  hav- 
ing given  the  opiate  was  (88)  to  induce  him  (89) 

(75)  The  (76)  resolution  of  (77)  Our  old  /  We  think 
(78)  these  (79)  is  an  (80)  but  (81)  popular  belief  (82)  has 
not  as  in  our  own  country  a  languid  admission  but  is  almost  amounts 
to  suck  a  knowledge  as  in  the  mind  of  a  true  Catholic,  the  inhabitant 
of  a  Catholic  country,  to   has  an  intensity  (83)  is  supposed 

(84)  &  that  without  (85)  exists  resides  (86)  //  /  In  the  Ist 

Scene  /  When  Beatrice  /  The  story  is  much  the  same  in  the  tragedy 
as  in  the  manuscript  except  that  in  the  latter  the  action  is  hurried 
more  hurried,  &  that  Orsino — whose  real  name  was  Guerra — plays 
a  more  conspicuous  part.  /  of  the  fourth  Jet  Lucretias  design  in 
exposin[g~\.  In  the  statement  about  the  story  the  word  latter  must 
have  been  put  by  mistake  instead  of  former.  (87)  rage  of  Cenci 

(88)  if  possible  (89)  to  confess 
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by  a  feigned  tale,  to  confess  himself  before  (90)  his 
death ;  this  being  esteemed  by  the  Catholics  essen- 
tial to  salvation,  &  she  only  relinquishes  her  pur- 
pose when  she  finds  that  (91)  perseverance  would 
expose  Beatrice  to  a  repetition  of  the  unutterable 
horror  which  is  the  subject  of  the  drama. 

In  all  dramatic  composition  the  imagery  &  the 
passion  should  interpenetrate  one  another,  the  (92) 
former  being  reserved  to  the  developement  &  com- 
plete exhibition  of  the  latter  —  imagination  shd 
assume  flesh  for  the  redemption  of  passion  it  is  thus 
that  the  most  remote  &  the  most  familiar  imagery 
may  alike  be  (93)  fit  for  dramatic  when  employed 
in  the  illustration  of  strong  passion,  which  raises 
what  is  low  &  levels  to  our  apprehension  that 
which  is  lofty  casting  over  all,  the  shadow  of 
its  own  greatness  —  (94)  The  finest  Works  of 
Shakespeare  are  a  perpetual  illustration  of  this 
doctrine  [. 

I  have  avoided  with  great  care  the  introduction 
of  what  is  commonly  called  mere  poetry  (95)  and 
I  imagine  that  there  will  be  hardly  found  one  de- 
tached simile  or  a  single  isolated  description  (96) 
unless  that  speech  of  Beatrice  a  passage  in  which 
was  suggested  by  an  idea  (97)  in  the  Purgatorio  de 
San  Patricio  of  Calderon,  (98)  the  only  plagia- 
rism to  which  I  can  plead  guilty,  should  be  judged 
to  be  (99). 

(go)  his  (91)  it  would  risque  un  (92)  imagery  serving,  even 
in  physical  compl  (93)  impressive  &  sublime  (94)  Shakespeares 
(95)  the  (96)  in  the  whole  piece  with  the  exception  of  one  (97)  a 
passage  (98)  which  is         (99)  Note  those  lines  which  point  out 

the  description  of  the  spot  designed  for  the  Ass\_assination\  the  spot 
desti[ned]  designed.  The  elements  of  the  text  and  note  in  this 
part  of  the  draft  are  somewhat  in  confusion. 
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The  story  is  that  (ioo)  an  old  man,  (101)  hav- 
ing spent  his  life  in  debauchery  &  wickedness  con- 
ceived at  length  an  implacable  hatred  towards  all 
his  children,  which  showed  itself  (102)  towards 
one  daughter  (103)  under  the  form  of  an  incest- 
uous passion.  This  daughter  found  no  escape  from 
his  attempts,  &  from  the  horror  which  she  felt  at 
being  compelled  to  live  (104)  in  what  she  con- 
sidered as  a  perpetual  contamination  both  of  (105) 
body  &  soul,  ( 106)  leagued  with  her  Mother  in  law 
&  (107)  brother  to  kill  their  common  tyrant.  (108) 
The  young  (109)  maiden  who  was  (no)  urged  to 
this  tremendous  deed  by  an  impulse  which  over- 
powered its  horror  was  evidently  a  most  gentle  & 
amiable  being  —  a  creature  formed  to  adorn  &  to 
be  admired  (in).  Such  a  story,  if  (112)  told,  so 
as  to  present  to  the  reader  (113)  all  the  feelings  of 
those  who  once  acted  it,  ( 1 14)  the  progress  of  their 
fears  (115)  and  hopes,  their  confidences  (116)  and 
misgivings  (117)  the  exaltation  of  hardened  crime, 
the  terror,  the  heartsick  agony,  (118)  wd  be  as  a 
light  to  (119)  make  apparent  some  of  the  most 
dark  &  secret  (120)  caverns  of  (121)  the  human 
heart  but  when  I  consider  how  (122)  powerfully 
superstitions  &  customary  (123)  persuasions  (124) 
had  acted  to  render  intolerable  what  appears  even 

(100)  of  a  (101)  having  who  (102)  Towards  the  rest 

(103)  in  (104)  as  (105)  a  (106)  She  but  in  (lO'j)one 
of  her  (108)  She  had  a  lover  also  who  appears  by  the  story  to  b 

(109)  creature  {no)  impelled  (ill)  The  details  of  (112)1/ 
(113)  the  (114)  would  (115)  their  (116)  their  (117)  their 
exultation  (118)  the  (119)  lay  open  (120)  places  (121)  our 
nature  (122)  religion,  education,  a  sense  of  modesty  (123)  feel- 
in[gs]  (124)  acted 
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to  a  philosophical  mind  sufficiently  disgusting,  I 
feel  that  [.  .  . 

but  I 

A  young  prelate,  (125)  in  love  with  (126) 
Beatrice  assists  them  in  their  design,  &  so  soon  as 
their  deed  is  discovered  abandons  them  (127)  &  in 
spite  of  the  most  (128)  earnest  &  universal  in- 
terest made  with  the  Pope,  (129)  they  are  led  to 
execution  (130). 

My  caution  to  avoid  the  ever  intruding  faults  of 
youthful  composition,  diffuseness,  a  profusion  of 
inapplicable  imagery,  vagueness,  generality,  &  as 
Hamlet  says  Words — words,  has  (131)  charged  I 
fear  some  of  the  scenes  of  the  two  first  acts  with  de- 
fects of  an  opposite  nature.  —  (132)  These  defects 
if  they  exist  are  however  those  which,  as  they  pro- 
ceed rather  from  diffidence  than  presumption  the 
(133)  best  deserve,  &  the  most  easily  receive,  for- 
giveness. 

[End  of  the  Draft.] 

It  should  be  recorded  before  passing  on  that 
Shelley  twice  used  the  French  form  manuscrit  in 
drafting  this  preface,  not  of  course  intentionally, 
but  simply  through  oversight  or  momentary  forget- 
fulness  of  the  retention  of  the  original  p  in  English, 
while  the  two  languages  of  which  he  had  been 

(125)  of  the  (126)  Beatrice  acted  according  to  the  (127)  — If 
he  had  pos[s]essed  anything  like  virtue  or  courage  /  They  are  / 
deed  is  discovered,  (128)  impassioned  interest  (129)  They 

are  executed—  (130)  The  law  (131)  cast  thrown  (132)/ 
feared  that  they  have        (133)  most 
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hearing  and  using  so  much  since  his  departure  from 
England  had  eliminated  that  consonant.  I  have 
inserted  the  p  in  question,  as  well  as  an  omitted  n 
required  to  make  chose  into  chosen,  and  a  full 
point  in  the  phrase  chosen  by  the  heroine  of  the 
tale.  An  s  has  been  supplied  to  the  incomplete 
word  posession;  and  the  strange  form  unabnatural, 
an  accidental  mixture  of  two  words  encountering 
each  other  in  the  poet's  mind,  has  been  retrenched 
to  unnatural,  which  was  clearly  what  he  meant.  A 
full  point  at  Earth  has  been  imported  into  the  pas- 
sage about  the  portrait  of  Beatrice  and  one  between 
cheat  and  Cenci  (p.  94)  ;  the  words  mein  for  mien 
and  freize  for  frieze  have  been  corrected;  an  in 
left  out  of  the  phrase  perseverance  in  enormous 
guilt  has  been  restored;  and,  in  the  words  out  of  or 
in  England,  both  of  and  or  have  had  to  be  sup- 
plied. 

Shelley's  Excursus  on  the  Imagery  of  Shake- 
speare and  the  Greek  Tragedians 

On  page  II  *  16  r.,  the  name  of  Shakespeare  is 
twice  written,  the  first  time  with  a  cross  against  it, 
employed  by  Shelley  as  an  asterisk  for  reference  to 
a  foot-note.  The  passage  is  that  instructive  one 
about  the  interpenetration  of  imagery  and  passion ; 
and  "the  finest  works  of  Shakespeare"  are  men- 
tioned as  "a  perpetual  illustration"  of  the  doctrine 
summed  up  in  the  noble  poetic  prose  of  the  phrase 
ultimately  printed  thus :— 


"Imagination  is  as  the  immortal  God  which 
should  assume  flesh  for  the  redemption  of  mortal 
passion." 

Immediately  following  the  last  of  the  jottings 
for  the  Preface  to  The  Cenci  (namely  that  on  page 
II  *  i8v.)  we  find  the  projected  note  on  Shakespeare 
and  the  Greek  exponents  of  the  highest  traditions 
of  tragic  composition.  The  words  note  on  [or  in] 
Shakespear[e]  are  written  at  the  top  of  the  page, 
with  the  answering  cross  by  way  of  asterisk  before 
them;  and  the  whole  composition,  which  occupies 
the  three  pages  II  *  19  r.  to  20  r.,  and  is  not  quite 
perfectly  finished,  is  unquestionably  a  part  of  the 
original  scheme  of  the  Preface,  excluded,  probably 
as  too  long  an  excursus,  when  the  draft  was  finally 
tightened  up  into  the  masterly  Preface  we  have 
known  ever  since  1820.  My  impression  is  that  the 
words  Note  on  Shakespear[e]  were  not  the  first 
words  written  on  the  page;  for  the  note  itself 
starts  with  the  word  That,  spelt  with  a  capital  T. 
First  Shelley  wrote  That  fa,  then  he  struck  out  fa 
and  wrote  pathe,  and  next  struck  out  that  uncom- 
pleted pathetic  and  wrote  famous  decidedly. 
Then,  unless  I  misapprehend  the  signs  and  symp- 
toms, he  finished  the  few  lines  relating  to  Shake- 
speare, and,  returning  to  the  top  margin,  wrote  in 
it  the  words  Note  on  Shakespear[e],  altered  his 
opening  That  to  The — it  is  certainly  so  altered 
—  and  forgot  to  change  the  capital  T  to  a  small  t. 


It  is  doubtful  whether  the  n  in  note  is  a  small  or  a 
capital  n ;  but  my  belief  is  that  the  first  line  now 
standing  in  the  page  is  not  a  heading  but  the  finally 
adopted  beginning  of  the  Note  or  Excursus,  that 
the  word  "note"  is  not  a  noun  but  a  verb  in  the  im- 
perative mood,  and  that  he  meant  to  alter  on  to  in 
and  make  the  little  composition  to  read  as  fol- 
lows:— 

[THE  EXCURSUS] 

Note  in  Shakespeare  the  famous  passage  in  that 
pathetic  sonnet  in  which  addressing  a  dear  friend 
he  complains  of  his  own  Situation  as  an  actor,  & 
says  that  his  nature  is  (I  quote  from  memory), 
subdued 

To  what  it  works  in— like  the  dyers  hand  [. 

Observe  too  these  images,  how  familiar  they  are, 
&  yet  animated  with  what  intense  poetry  &  passion— 
Clytem[nestra]  says  of  Agam[emnon]  having  re- 
turned in  unexpected  safety  to  his  country1— 

[Aeyotfi  dv  avhpa  TOi>Se,  t£>v  <TTa6p,(ov  Kvva, 
Xonrjpa  vab<;  irporovov,  vuV^X^s  arey^s 
StvXov  TToSyjpri,  p.ovoyevks  tIkvov  varpi, 
Kai  yrjv  (fjavelcrav  vavriXois  Trap'  iXniSa, 
KaXXiorov  'qP'O-p  elcTL^elv  4k  ^eijiaro^, 
'O8oi7r6po>  oujiavTi  TrqyaZov  peos- 

1  The  passage  is  supplied  from  Sidgwick's  "Clarendon  Press" 
edition  of  the  Agamemnon,  save  that  Shelley's  customary  capitals 
at  the  beginning  of  each  line  are  followed.  The  translation  is  from 
Medwin's  Agamemnon  (Pickering,  1832). 
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He  is  to  me  the  watch-dog  of  the  fold— 
The  cable  that  preserves  a  ship  from  wreck— 
The  firm-set  column  of  a  noble  house — 
An  only  son— a  father's  all  on  earth- 
Land  to  the  weather-beaten  mariner 
Appearing,  when  all  chance  of  land  is  fled — 
A  day  that  dawns  serenely  beautiful 
After  a  night  of  tempest  and  of  horror— 
A  clear  rill  to  the  thirsty  traveller's  lip.] 

And  the  Greek  Shakespeare— Sophocles 
7roX\as  S'oSous  e\6ovra  (frpovTi.  7r\a.  &  seq  &c 

a  line  of  an  almost  unfathomable  depth  of  poetry 
yet  how  simple  are  the  images  in  which  it  is  ar- 
rayed 

"Coming  to  many  paths1  in  the  wanderings  of 
careful  thought"  [.  And  the  words  oSous  & 
■n-Xavcu  had2  not  been  used  as  now  they3  have 
been  so  long  less  in  a  metaphorical  than  an  absolute 
sense,  as  to  lose  all  outline  &  distinctness,  as  we  say 
"Ways  &  means"  &  wanderings  for  "error  &  con- 

1  The  word  ways  as  an  alternative  to  paths  is  struck  out.  Liter- 
ally, so  is  paths;  but  it  was  not  meant  to  be.  See  below,  where 
paths  is  again  used  in  preference  to  ways.  In  writing  the  Greek 
line  Shelley  did  not  finish  either  of  the  last  two  words  but  wrote, 
very  small,  &  seq,  and  then  very  large  &c. — seeing  that  £  seq  im- 
plied an  extension  of  the  quotation.  Mrs.  Shelley  gave  the  one 
Sophoclean  line  in  full  and  with  accents,  and  the  two  words  which 
Shelley  wrote  "oSovs  &  irkavai"  she  wrote  "68ov<>  and  irXavom. 
It  looks  as  if  Sholley  was  quoting  from  memory  and  was  not  quite 
certain  about  the  inflexions. 

2  Before  had,  were  is  cancelled. 

3  After  they,  stand  the  rejected  readings  might  be  unexception  / 
with  a  /  in. 


fusion"  but  they  meant  literally  paths  or  roads  such 
as  we  tread  with  our  feet,  &  wanderings  such  as  a 
man  makes  when  he  loses  himself  in  a  desart,  or 
roams  from  city  to  city,  as  CEdipus  the1  speaker  of 
this  verse  was  destined  to  wander,  blind  &  askin[g] 
Charity.  What  a  picture  does  this  line  suggest  of 
the  mind  as2  a  wilderness  of  intricate  paths,  wide 
as  the  universe  which  is  here  made  its  symbol,  a 
world  within  a  world— which  he,  who  seeks  some 
Knowledge  with  respect  to  what  he  ought  to  do, 
searches  throughout,  as  he  would  search  the  ex- 
ternal universe  for  some  valued  thing  which  was 
hidden  from  him  upon  its  surface. 

Such  is  the  dim  ghost  of  an  imagination  which 
now  is  dead  for  want  of  breathing  the  native  air  in 
which  it  was  conceived  &  born. 

[End  of  Excursus  on  Imagery.] 


How  strange  a  thing  is  a  poet's  memory!  It  can 
scarcely  have  been  by  accident  that  Shelley  made 
Orsino  beholden  to  Shakespeare  for  the  exquisitely 
apt  phrasing  of  that  young  incarnate  devil's  speech 
to  Beatrice  (III,  i,  172  et  seq.)  — 

Should  the  offender  live  ? 
Triumph  in  his  misdeed?  and  make,  by  use, 
His  crime,  whate'er  it  is,  dreadful  no  doubt 
Thine  element ;  until  thou  mayest  become 

1  Before  the  he  struck  out  in. 

2  Before  as,  of  is  cancelled ;  and  after  intricate  he  got  as  far  as 
wa  with  ways,  but  abandoned  that  word  again;  and  finally  wrote 
and  cancelled  in  before  wide  and  pa  before  as. 
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Utterly  lost ;  subdued  even  to  the  hue 
Of  that  which  thou  permittest  ? 

He  actually  quoted  the  renowned  "dyer's  hand" 
simile  from  memory  in  a  note  to  a  passage  quite 
close  to  that  in  which  he  mentions  the  debt  to 
Calderon's  El  Purgatorio  de  San  Patricio  as  his 
only  plagiarism,  when  here  was  a  most  beautiful 
expression  of  Shakespeare's,  the  conveyance  of 
which  into  his  own  Tragedy  must  have  completely 
passed  from  his  memory,  for  the  moment  at  all 
events, —  the  bad  times  he  had  had  with  the  Italian 
printer  during  the  passage  of  the  play  through 
the  press  having  doubtless  driven  many  things 
out  of  his  head  by  the  time  he  came  to  write  the 
Preface. 

This  interesting  and,  as  far  as  it  goes,  delightful 
little  composition  has  suffered  a  good  deal  at  the 
hands  of  editors.  Mary  Shelley  does  not  seem  to 
have  seen  that  the  main  part,  that  about  Sophocles, 
had  any  connexion  with  the  Cenci  preface  or  with 
the  so-called  Note  on  Shakespeare.  Had  she  seen 
this,  it  seems  almost  incredible  that  she  would  have 
excluded  it  from  her  admirable  remarks  on  The 
Cenci  and  used  a  part  of  it  to  adorn  her  almost  as 
striking  observations  on  Prometheus  Unbound. 
Sophocles,  she  says,  "was  his  great  master"  in  the 
"species  of  imagery"  used  by  Shelley  to  "gift  the 
mechanism  of  the  material  universe  with  a  soul  and 
a  voice" ;  and  then  she  adds — 


"I  find  in  one  of  his  manuscript  books  some  remarks 
on  a  line  in  the  CEdipus  Tyrannus,  which  shows  at  once 
the  critical  subtlety  of  Shelley's  mind,  and  explains  his 
apprehension  of  those  'minute  and  remote  distinctions 
of  feeling'.  .  .which  he  pronounces.  .  .to  comprehend 
all  that  is  sublime  in  man. 

"In  the  Greek  Shakespeare,  Sophocles,  we  find  the 
image, — 

TToXXas  S'oSoug  i\06vTa  <f>povTi8o<;  7rXavois. 

A  line  of  almost  unfathomable  depth  of  poetry,  yet 
how  simple  are  the  images  in  which  it  is  arrayed, — 

Coming  to  many  ways  in  the  wanderings  of  careful 
thought. 

If  the  words  oSous  and  rrXdvois  had  not  been  used,  the 
line  might  have  been  explained  in  a  metaphorical,  in- 
stead of  an  absolute  sense,  as  we  say  'ways  and  means,' 
and  wanderings,  for  error  and  confusion  ..." 

The  rest  of  Mary's  quotation,  from  but  they 
meant  literally  down  to  upon  its  surface  is  correctly 
given  from  the  Note  Book;  but  In  the  Greek 
Shakespeare,  Sophocles,  we  find  the  image  is  a 
rifaccimento;  the  word  ways  was  injudiciously 
chosen  out  of  the  two  words  crossed  through  by 
Shelley,  the  other  being  paths  as  elsewhere  in  the 
excursus,  an  is  omitted  before  unfathomable,  and 
in  Mary's  "If  the  words  oSous  and  irXdvots  had 
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not  been  used,  the  line  might  have  been  explained 
in  a  metaphorical,  instead  of  an  absolute  sense,"  a 
perverted  meaning  has  been  expressed  in  another 
rifaccimento,  not,  it  must  be  admitted,  without  ex- 
cuse. But  the  omission  of  the  sweet  closing  words 
of  tribute  to  his  "Master",  about  the  dim  ghost  of 
an  imagination,  was— well,  let  us  think  no  more 
about  it:  Shelley's  widow  meant,  and  could  have 
meant,  no  harm. 

In  1862,  moreover,  a  worse  thing  happened  to 
the  poet  in  respect  of  this  excursus:  his  profoundly 
worshipful  and  wholly  justified  words  about  his 
other  Greek  "Master",  iEschylus,  were  actually 
cast  at  the  feet  of  one  from  whom  he  had  never 
withheld  his  highest  and  most  respectful  praise— 
the  English  Sophocles,  Shakespeare,  if  one  may 
venture  thus  to  invert  Shelley's  own  thought;  for 
what  matters  it  whether  we  celebrate  Sophocles  as 
the  Greek  Shakespeare  or  Shakespeare  as  the  Eng- 
lish Sophocles?  However  little  that  small  game  of 
"leapfrog  over  the  god  term"  may  import,  it  is  of 
some  consequence  for  us  to  know  at  last  that  Shelley 
did  not  apply  the  words  these  images  to  that  one 
glorious  image  of  the  dyer's  hand,  and  that  he  did 
not  fail  (how  should  he  of  all  men?)  to  see  the 
marvellous  beauty  of  those  six  lines  of  Clytem- 
nestra's  about  the  husband  by  whose  treacherous 
murder  she  was  about  to  fulfil  her  awful  destiny. 
Yet  in  the  Relics  of  Shelley  the  late  owner  of  these 
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Note  Books  actually  omitted  the  word  too  in  Ob- 
serve too  these  images,  substituted  simple  for 
familiar,  and  ignored  entirely  the  words  Clytem. 
says  of  Agam.  having  returned  in  unexpected 
safety  to  his  country,  though  the  actual  lines  to  fol- 
low that  criticism  were  only  left  out  and  repre- 
sented by  a  blank  space  because  they  were  written 
within  a  few  pages  of  the  same  place  in  the  Book 
among  Shelley's  Notes  on  the  Agamemnonl  On 
the  last  page  of  the  Excursus,  II  *  20  r.,  are  four 
curious  pen  and  ink  profiles,  and  on  the  verso  one 
in  pencil  with  some  pen  scribbles  of  the  familiar 
steam-boat  machinery.  Page  II  *  21  r.,  of  which 
a  facsimile  faces  this  page,  has,  besides  four  pen 
and  ink  profiles  of  which  one  is  rather  striking, 
a  stanza  for  The  Mask  of  Anarchy  already  dealt 
with  in  connexion  with  that  poem,  and  a  few 
lines  for  the  fourth  act  of  Prometheus  Unbound, 
including  the  extraordinary  phrase,  "Comets 
are  his  ministers",  also  dealt  with  in  the  proper 
place  in  Part  I.  The  next  page  bears  a  pencil 
drawing  described  in  the  Auction  catalogue  as  "a 
curious  head  with  a  sort  of  leafy  head-dress", 
which  I  believe  to  be  a  copy  of  an  old  print  repre- 
senting one  of  the  Horatii  or  Curiatii.  Of  this, 
however,  I  am  not  certain. 

Page  II  *  22  r.  appears  to  be  the  authority  for 
the  two  charming  couplets  beginning— 

The  fitful  alternations  of  the  rain, 
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published  by  Mary  Shelley  in  1839  among  the 
twenty-eight  fragments  grouped  together  in  her 
second  edition  of  the  Poetical  Works  of  her  hus- 
band.   The  Note  Book  reads  thus — 

The  fitful  alternations  of  the  rain 
Which  the  chill  wind,  languid  as  if  with  pain 
Of  its  own  heavy  moisture,  here  &  there 
Drives  through  the  grey  &  beamless  atmosphere 
Slanting  the  [.  .  . 

Line  2  was  first  written — 

As  the  chill  wind,  languid  as  if  with  pain  [  — 

but  to  avoid  the  repetition  of  as  Shelley  substituted 
Which  for  the  first  As.  Mary  seems  to  have  mis- 
read Which  for  When ;  and  she  omitted  */,  making 
the  line  halt  thus:— 

When  the  chill  wind,  languid  as  with  pain 

and  so  it  has  remained  till  now.  The  final  words, 
Slanting  the,  are  crossed  through.  At  the  foot  of 
the  page,  turned  upside  down,  is  a  sketch  of  an 
open  boat  with  a  lug  sail:  on  the  verso  are  two 
female  faces  in  profile,  done  in  pencil. 

At  the  head  of  Page  II  *  23  r.  is  a  fragment  of 
nearly  three  lines  which  may  be  associated  with  the 
poet's  little  son  William,  who  died  at  Rome  on  the 
7th  of  June  1819:— 
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A  swift  &  hidden  spirit  of  decay 
Which  made  its  victim,  as  declining  day 
Grows  beautiful  ere  darkness, 

the  comma  at  the  close  indicating,  no  doubt,  that 
the  poet  had  it  in  mind  to  tell  what  the  spirit  of 
decay  made  its  victim  do,  seem,  or  be.  The  word 
like  is  cancelled  after  "victim ;  and,  between  beau- 
tiful and  ere,  he  wrote  and  struck  out  at  s,  at  once 
seeing  with  that  penetrating  artistic  sense  of  his 
how  infinitely  more  appropriate  ere  darkness  would 
be  in  any  conceivable  context  than  at  sunset. 

It  is  on  page  II  *  23  r.  that  we  find  the  "curious 
rather  doggrel  lines"  beginning— 

A  daughter  mother  &  a  grandmother 

mentioned  as  No.  3  among  the  items  of  unpub- 
lished matter,  in  the  Auctioneers'  catalogue,  and 
regarded  by  Rossetti  and  myself  as  a  skit  upon  the 
calumnious  stories  set  going  about  Shelley. 

A  daughter  mother  &  a  grandmother 

Had  been  seduced  in  [prime?]  by  this  monster 

Of  the  same  family,  &  two  of  them 

Had  his  impression  on  an  unborn  gem  * 

The  third  had  seven  wrinkles  on  her  brow 

This  falshood  stamped  an  eighth — 

Whilest  he  was  of  the  Atheistic  seism 

Many  an  [action  of]  Don  Juanism  8 

Had  he  committed  [. 


In  this  horrid  scrap,  worthless  save  as  showing  how 
the  poisonous  Byronic  subject  of  incest  kept  pos- 
session of  Shelley's  mind,  the  word  mother  is  can- 
celled before  daughter  in  line  i,  the  bracketed 
reading  in  line  2  is  very  insecure,  lines  5  and  6  were 
inserted  as  an  afterthought,  having  between  them 
the  cancelled  words- 
Five  teeth,  within  her  gums  [, 

and  again  in  line  8  the  bracketed  reading  is  uncer- 
tain. 

On  the  verso  are  three  more  faces  in  profile,  of 
uncertain  sex— one  duplicated.  Whether  these  are 
the  terrible  executant  of  "Don  Juanism"  amid  his 
victims,  who  shall  say? 

The  Auction  catalogue  says  under  this  same  No.  3 
of  unpublished  items  that  "some  ensuing  lines"  be- 
ginning "What  hast  thou  done  then?"  "may  per- 
haps be  intended  to  form  part"  of  the  composition 
about  the  daughter,  mother,  and  grandmother. 
This  seems  to  me  impossible.  However,  here  are 
the  lines,  from  page  II  *  24  r.  :— 

What  hast  thou  done  then  .  .  Lifted  up  the  viel  [sic] 
Which  between  that  which  seems  &  that  which  is; 
Hangs  on  the  scene  of  life?  with  shapes  uncertain 
Confusedly  oerwrought — tombs  palaces 
Baths  [? 

In  connexion  with  line  1  are  two  syllables  which 
should  no  doubt  have  been  struck  out,  aw  and  torn. 
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Their  existence  indicates  that  the  poet  had  in  his 
mind  the  alternative  reading  torn  the  awful  veil. 
After  line  2  the  original  reading  was 

Hangs  oer  the  scene  of  life?    Within  the  pale 
Of  [  .  .  . 

There  is  also  the  following  cancelled  reading  of 
lines  4  and  5 

All  overwrought,  with  tombs  &  palaces 
And  huts  &  prisons  &  heap 

and  over  with  tombs  the  syllable  vest,  cancelled,  in- 
dicates the  rejection  of  vestibules.  Two  pencilled 
profiles  occupy  the  bottom  of  the  page.  It  seems  to 
me  quite  certain  that  these  solemn  verses  are  a 
rejected  sketch  for  the  still  more  solemn  irregular 
sonnet — 

Lift  not  the  painted  veil  which  those  who  live 

Call  life- 
published  by  Mrs.  Shelley  in  1824. 

At  this  point  in  the  book  the  miscellaneous  drafts 
of  poems,  notes,  &c,  begin  to  be  interspersed  with 
portions  of  the  draft  preface  to  Prometheus  already 
dealt  with  in  their  proper  order,  and  snatches  of  the 
strange  longish  poem  A  Vision  of  the  Sea.  These 
it  will  be  better  to  hold  over  till  we  come  to  page 
II  *  49  r.,  where  the  draft  of  this  unique  piece 
begins  in  earnest.  Meanwhile  we  will  proceed 
with  the  miscellanies  in  order.  On  page  II  *  27  r. 
is  a  jotting  from  Pindar  in  Shelley's  loose  Greek 
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script,  without  any  remark  or  ostensible  reason  for 
quoting  this  particular  strophe  from  the  second 
Pythian  Ode,  a  passage  which  follows  the  incom- 
parable account  of  the  origin  of  the  Centaurs.  I 
transcribe  this  snatch  literally.— 

©eos  o  /cat  TTTepoevTa 

AerovKi^ev,  /cat  OaKaarcnov 

napafiei/3eTat 

AeX^iva,  /cat  wpuf>povcov  tlv  e^ap.\ft€ 

Bporov  (TTepoicri  SepeBcoK  — 

KvSos  a.yr)paov  tt  [■    •    ■ 

Pindar  Pyth  Car.  2.  v  91. 

This  looks  as  if  Shelley  had  written  from  memory 
after  reading  a  bad  text.  Rather  than  interfere 
with  it,  I  add,  from  the  edition  of  Christ1,  lines  90 
to  96,  including  the  first  line  of  the  strophe  (■/), 
not  quoted  by  Shelley: 

#€05  atrav  eVt  /:eX7rtSecrcrt  re/c/xap  dvverai, 
deos,  o  /cat  TrrepoevT 

alerbv  /ctxe'  K("  ^aXacrcrat- 

ov  ira.pap.ei/3eTaL 
8e\<f)lpa,  /cat  infjL<f)p6va)v  Ttv'e/ca/x-i|/€  /3pora>v, 
irepouTL  Se  /cuSos  ayrjpaov  TrapeBcjK' . 

Mr.  Ernest  Myers,  in  his  admirable  Prose  version 
of  the  Odes,2   renders  the   passage   thus:   "God 

1  Pindari  Carmina  |  cum  |  Deperditorum  Fragmentis  |  selectis  | 
Iterum  recognovit  |  W.  Christ.  |  Lipsiae  |  In  Aedibus  B.  G.  Teub- 
neri,  |  MDCCCXCVI. 

2  The  Extant  |  Odes  of  Pindar  |  Translated  into  English  |  with 
I  an  Introduction  and  Short  Notes  |  By  |  Ernest  Myers,  M.A.  | 
London:  |  Macmillan  and  Co.  |  1874. 


achieveth  all  ends  whereon  he  thinketh— God  who 
overtaketh  the  winged  eagle,  and  outstrippeth  the 
dolphin  of  the  sea,  and  bringeth  low  many  a  man 
in  his  pride,  while  to  others  he  giveth  glory  incor- 
ruptible." When  we  consider  how  often,  as  a  boy, 
Shelley  must  have  heard  in  Warnham  Church  the 
impressive  words  of  the  Magnificat  (said  or  sung), 
we  have  not  far  to  go  for  a  parallel  Biblical  thought 
sufficiently  close  to  this  of  Pindar  to  induce  the  poet 
to  jot  the  Greek  down  while  he  thought  of  it.  The 
words,  "He  hath  put  down  the  mighty  from  their 
seat  and  hath  exalted  the  humble  and  meek"  are 
near  enough  in  all  conscience;  and,  as  we  shall  pres- 
ently see,  he  was  studying  the  Gospels  about  this 
time,  and  may  have  re-encountered  St.  Luke's  own 
report  of  the  Magnificat,  with  the  conclusion  of  the 
Second  Pythian  Ode  fresh  in  his  mind. 

The  verso  of  this  leaf  (II  *  27  v.)  shows  us  Shel- 
ley addressing  three  contemporary  poets  in  terms 
indicating  that  his  thoughts  had  wandered  away  to 
another  of  the  great  classics  of  antiquity.  It  is  here 
that  we  have  that  scrap  described  in  the  Auction 
catalogue  under  the  head  of  Unpublished  Matter 
in  Note  Book  II  as  item  4,  "Lines  against  Words- 
worth, Coleridge  and  Southey;  they  begin:  'Pro- 
teus Wordsworth,  who  shall  bind  thee?'  "  That 
Shelley  was  making  free  with  the  name  of  Proteus 
in  no  such  commonplace  sense  as  that  to  which  it 
has  sunk  by  usage  is  evident.  The  use  of  the  words 
find,  catch,  and  bind  points  to  a  living  familiarity 


with  the  wonderful  story  of  the  blue  god  told  by 
Homer  in  one  way  and  by  Virgil  in  another.  Shel- 
ley's verses  read  thus,  as  already  stated  in  The 
Bibliophile  Society's  Year  Book  for  1910:— 

Proteus  Wordsworth  who  shall  bind  thee 

Proteus  Coleridge  who  shall  find  thee 

Hyperprotean  Proteus,  Southey,  3 

Who  shall  catch  thee  who  shall  know  thee 

Hecate  &  the  Trinity 

Are  but  feeble  types  of  thee  0 

Thou  polyhedric  polyglot 

And  polymorphic  I  know  what 

Hundred  headed  Imp  of  change  b 

Never 

Aristeus,  Menelaus  [  .  .  . 

It  is  with  a  glow  of  genuine  satisfaction  that  one 
credits  to  Shelley  the  abandonment  of  this  attempt 
to  be  funny,  as  a  piece  of  mild  sacrilege. 

Line  2  was  originally  addressed  to  Southey— 

Proteus  Southey  who  shall  find  thee, 

but,  as  the  poet  thought  of  more  drastic  treatment 
for  that  personage,  he  struck  his  name  out  and 
substituted  Coleridge's,  on  which  he  had  already 
begun  in  two  cancelled  fragments  of  a  third  line  set 
out  doubtingly— thus : 

Proteus  Coleridge  who  can 

who  can  know  thee  [  ? 
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Before  Hyperprotean  in  the  finally  adopted  line  3, 
Proteus  once  more  stands  cancelled.  In  line  4  can 
stands  cancelled  in  favour  of  each  shall;  and  in 
line  8  polymorphian  appears  to  have  been  the 
original  form  of  the  word  I  read  as  polymorphic, 
in  accordance  with  what  seems  to  have  been  the 
final  intention.  The  names  of  Aristaeus  and  Mene- 
laus  were  not  written  down  as  a  mere  memorandum 
for  an  extension  of  the  answer  to  the  questions  of 
which  the  first  four  lines  consist:  they  are  them- 
selves one  more  line  of  trochaic  dimeter  in  which 
the  poet  was  reverting  to  the  acatalectic  form  of 
that  metre,  when  seized  with  compunction.  He 
could  easily  have  found  a  rhyme.  Page  II  *  27  v. 
will  reappear  presently;  for  there  is  a  scrap  of 
A  Vision  of  the  Sea  written  up  the  margin  of  it. 

Page  II  *  28  v.  exhibits  Shelley  struggling  with 
the  last  five  lines  of  those  thirteen  which  he  ad- 
dressed to  a  Reviewer — probably  a  Quarterly 
Reviewer— and  which  Leigh  Hunt  published  in 
his  Literary  Pocket-Book,  with  the  signature  "%" 
It  is  worth  while  to  quote  the  text  of  the  whole 
brief  and  graceful  refusal  to  hate  the  man  who  had 
shown  his  hatred  of  the  poet:— 

Alas,  good  friend,  what  profit  can  you  see 
In  hating  such  a  hateless  thing  as  me? 
There  is  no  sport  in  hate  where  all  the  rage 
Is  on  one  side :  in  vain  would  you  assuage         4 
Your  frowns  upon  an  unresisting  smile, 
In  which  not  even  contempt  lurks  to  beguile 
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Your  heart,  by  some  faint  sympathy  of  hate. 

Oh,  conquer  what  you  cannot  satiate !  a 

For  to  your  passion  I  am  far  more  coy 

Than  ever  yet  was  coldest  maid  or  boy 

In  winter  noon.    Of  your  antipathy 

If  I  am  the  Narcissus,  you  are  free  12 

To  pine  into  a  sound  with  hating  me. 

It  does  not  seem  to  me  absolutely  clear  that  the  first 
line  on  this  page  in  our  Note  Book  does  not  repre- 
sent some  rejected  clumsiness  of  allusion  to  the 
New  Testament  connected  with  this  Reviewer:  it 
probably  belongs  to  something  else ;  but  here  it  is :  — 

What  John,  Christs  forerunner,  said  [   .   .  . 

The  next  line,  also  rejected,  is  literally — 
never  yet  was  matron  maid  or  boy  [ ; 

which,  if  we  stop  at  maid,  might  connect  in  sense 
as  well  as  in  metre  with  the  John  line  and  some- 
thing on  some  lost  page  which  may  have  preceded 
it;  but  it  is  more  likely  that,  having  jotted,  as 
Shelley  next  did,  the  opening— 

For  never  was  maid  [ — 

and  struck  it  out,  what  he  really  did  was  to  write 
"never  yet  was  matron  maid  or  boy"  above  it- 
there  was  ample  room— and  read,  as  the  first  line 
of  his  fifth  couplet,— 


For  never  yet  was  matron  maid  or  boy  [, 

and  bring  in  coy  as  the  end  of  an  unwritten  line  in 
his  head.  The  next  step  was  to  begin  a  new  line 
with  Nar\_cissus~\ ;  but  that  opening  was  at  once 
abandoned  for  the  established— 

For  to  your  passion  I  am  far  more  coy  [ ; 

and  the  five  lines  of  which  the  page  consists  came 
out  thus : 

For  to  your  passion,  I  am  far  more  coy 
Than  ever  yet  was  matron  maid  or  boy 
In  winter  noons — 

Of  thine  antipathy 
Since  I  am  the  Narcissus,  thou  art  free 
To  pine  into  a  sound  with  hating  me. 

Even  in  getting  thus  far,  nymph  had  been  rejected 
in  favour  of  maid,  and  that  line  had  been  followed 
by  the  curious  jumble,  mostly  cancelled  :— 

Narcuss  If  I  h  am 
If  I  am  the  N 
I  the  For  th 
I  thou  Narc 
I  will  not 

and  after  all  he  struck  out  our  indispensable  word 
Since  without  supplying  its  place,  and  substituted 
you  for  thou  but  left  thine  and  art  standing,  so  that 
literally  we  read— 
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Of  thine  antipathy 
I  am  the  Narcissus,  you  art  free 
To  pine  into  a  sound  with  hating  me  [. 

It  is  to  be  supposed  that,  with  some  equally  en- 
lightening sketch  of  lines  i  to  8  before  him,  he 
made  a  fresh  copy  of  the  whole. 

Our  next  business  is  with  a  very  curious  item 
occupying  five  pages,  II  *  29  r.  to  31  r. ;  and,  al- 
though I  am  not  prepared  to  say  positively  that  the 
John  the  Baptist  line  on  28  v.— a  line  which  may 
have  been  meant  for  verse  or  may  have  been  meant 
for  prose,  has  to  do  with  this  item  rather  than  with 
the  Lines  to  a  Reviewer,  I  should  think  it  had.  The 
item  referred  to  is,  though  not  so  headed, — 

A  Tabular  Comparison  of  Statements 
in  the  Four  Gospels 

There  is  very  little  of  it;  but,  from  the  fact  that 
Shelley  drew  up  what  were  meant  to  be  five  rectan- 
gular spaces,  each  divided  into  four  columns,  and 
four  of  them  headed  with  the  names  of  the  Evan- 
gelists, it  may  be  thought  that  his  intention  was  to 
do  a  good  deal  of  it  in  this  and  other  Note  Books 
in  the  course  of  his  Biblical  studies.  The  Note 
Book  was  turned  horizontally  for  the  purpose  of 
this  Tabulation.  The  headings  were  shown  as 
on  the  next  page,  only  two  of  the  quasi-rectangular 
spaces  being  enriched  by  entries:— 
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Matthew 

Mark 

Luke 

John 

What  John 

said  who 

came  before 

no  material 

a  material 

no  material 

Xt— 

difference 

difference 

difference 

v.  7  to  v.  12 

in  important 

chap. 3 

doctrine 

32  to  51  of 

chap. 4 

chapter  1  — 

v.  3  &  4 

new  words 

v.  7-8,9,10 

conversation 

These  words 

The  same 

Nothing 

between  the 

are  omitted 

as  Matthew 

about  the 

Devil  &  him 

by  Mark 

Devil 

Matthew 

Mark 

Luke 

John 

Jesus  said 

Repent 

Repent  in 

No. 

38  chap.  1 

v.  17. 

Greek  is 

his  reading 

Chap.  4 

v.  15 

thus  in  the 

What  he 

(teravouv 

Synagogue- 

said  when 

What  he  said 

[chap  I] 

and  talks  v. 

they  asked 

to  Simon 

16  to  22  &c. 

him  where 

Peter  & 

[chap.  IV] 

he  lived 

Andre  [w], 

D  19.  20. 

His  Sermon 

on  the  mount 

Chap.  5 

Chap  -  6-7 

The  figures  6  and  7  are  jumbled  together  in  the  last 
entry  on  the  left  hand. 

Pages  II  *  31  v.  to  34  v.  are  blanks  available  for 
the  continuation  of  the  foregoing  analysis;  but, 
curiously  enough  (see  ante,  page  112)  the  poet's 
readings  in  Greek  here  reverted  to  Pindar;  and 
he  restored  the  book  to  a  perpendicular  position 
—whether  right  way  up  or  topsy-turvy  depends 
on  the  point  of  view  in  respect  of  pagination 
—  and  jotted  as  follows  on  II  *  35  r.  and  v. : 

01ymp[ian  Ode]  13. 

[38]  '3evo<f>a>vTO<;  ev  Bvvt  8atp.ovo<;  ovpov 

en  A\(f>eov 
PeeQpoLcriv  aiyXa  ttoBwv  dva.Kei.Tai, 

for  the  memory  of  his  swiftness  is  consecrated 

100  Kvaycuyis  zv  op<f>va  KvcoacrovTi,  01 
Tlap0evo<;  rocra  uttuv 
ESo^ei'-      Ai/a  Se  ttoKt  opdw  ttoSi. 

1 10  Eyxetttepawca)  Zrjvos 

111  Aa/j.acri.(f)pova  )(pv<rov 

and  Bellerophon  ascending  Pegasus 

[123]    evdvs  ivoir\ia  ^aXKw^ets  inau^ev 

He  shot  Chimaera  &  the  Soly[mi]  from  the  koXttwv 
eprjfiov  aidepos  xfw^pa^ 


The  conclusion  wonderfully  fine 

Aiacnyacroju.a.i  avro  fiopov 
Tov  S'iv  OvXv[/x]7rcu  <j)aTvai, 

136  Moktoxs  y[ap]  ay\ao8 povois 

In  reading  the  13th  Olympian  Ode  Shelley  ap- 
pears from  these  memoranda  to  have  been  struck 
by  the  prayer  to  Father  Zeus  to  "keep  unchanged 
the  favourable  gale  of  Xenophon's  good  hap,"  and 
by  the  recollection  of  Xenophon's  "father  Thes- 
salos'  lightning  feet,"  whereof  "is  record  by  the 
streams  of  Alpheus."  Then  he  was  caught  by 
Bellerophon's  exploits  and  the  tale  of  Pallas  "the 
maiden  wielder  of  the  shadowy  aegis"  bringing 
the  "bit  with  head-band  of  gold"  to  be  put  upon 
Pegasus,  and  how  "the  soul-subduing  gold" 
wrought  the  charm.  The  phrases  quoted  are  from 
the  English  version  of  Mr.  Myers,  as  is  the  follow- 
ing:— 

Surely  with  zealous  haste  did  bold  Bellerophon 
bind  round  the  winged  steed's  jaw  the  softening 
charm,  and  make  him  his :  then  straightway  he  flew  up 
and  disported  him  in  his  brazen  arms.  In  company 
with  that  horse  also  on  a  time,  from  out  of  the  bosom 
of  the  chill  and  desert  air,  he  smote  the  archer  host  of 
the  Amazons,  and  slew  the  Solymoi,  and  Chimaira 
breathing  fire. 

Our  poet  appears  to  have  admired  specially  in 
Pindar's  "wonderfully  fine  conclusion"  the  record 


how  Pegasus  "found  a  home  in  the  ancient  stalls 
of  Zeus",  in  Olympus,  where  "the  Muses"  are 
"throned  in  splendour." 

Having  delivered  himself  on  the  subject  of  the 
Thirteenth  Olympian  Ode,  Shelley  appears  to 
have  plunged  into  the  exquisitely  beautiful  little 
Fourteenth,  and  then  proceeded  with  intent  to 
record  some  impression  or  impressions  about  it. 
He  inscribed  in  ink,  immediately  after  his  attempt 
to  write— 

Moicrais  yap  ay\ao6  povois 

the  fresh  heading— 

Olymp.  14— 


Inter  pueros  [— 

and  beneath  it  wrote  faintly  with  a  pencil  what 
seems  to  be  meant  for  the  following  quotation  from 
the  last  lovely  strophe: — 

Me\avT€i)(ea.  vvv  86pov 
(i>epae(j)ovas  e\v9\  'A^ot 
Uarpi  K\[yrav] 

and  so  on.  Would  that  he  had  said  what  he  was 
going  to  say  about  the  appeal  to  Echo  to  carry  word 
to  the  spirit  of  the  victorious  boy's  dead  father, 
which  Cary  renders  thus:— 

Waft,  Echo,  now,  thy  wing  divine 
To  the  black  dome  of  Proserpine; 


And  marking  Cleodamus  there, 
Tell  the  glad  tidings;  how  his  son, 
For  him,  hath  crown'd  his  youthful  hair 
With  plumes  in  Pisa's  valley  won. 

For  those  who  prefer  fine  prose  to  any  but  the  finest 
verse,  let  Mr.  Myers  be  consulted  again:— 

Fly,  Echo,  to  Persephone's  dark-walled  home,  and 
to  his  father  bear  the  noble  tidings,  that  seeing  him 
thou  mayest  speak  to  him  of  his  son,  saying  that  for 
his  father's  honour  in  Pisa's  famous  valley  he  hath 
crowned  his  boyish  hair  with  garlands  from  the  glo- 
rious games. 

On  page  II  *  36  r.  is  a  trial  scrap  about  the 
Spade,  the  Plough,  and  the  Loom.  I  give  the 
words  as  they  occur  (in  ink)  ;  but  they  are  all 
struck  out  and  left  stranded  among  some  pencilled 
crescent  moons  and  an  addition  sum:— 

From  the  Spade  &  the 

Leave 

If  the  Spade  &  the  Plough  &  the  Loom 

Could  yield  ye  liberty  peace  or  [  .  .  . 

This  may  have  been  connected  with  the  composi- 
tion of  The  Mask  of  Anarchy  (stanzas  XL  and 
XLI)  or  of  the  Song  to  the  Men  of  England — 
itself  much  like  a  cancelled  passage  of  the  Mask. 
It  is  likelier,  however,  that  it  represents  another  at- 
tempt to  make  a  popular  song  on  the  subject. 
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There  is  a  different  metrical  impulse  discernible  in 
it.  On  the  verso  are  two  lines  of  the  "down, 
down"  lyric  in  Prometheus,  already  dealt  with. 

The  only  connexion  I  can  see  between  the  frag- 
ment From  the  Spade  &c.  and  the  next,  on  page 
II  *  37  v.  (of  which  the  recto  is  blank),  is  that 
these  lines  also  were  left  stranded  among  pencilled 
crescent  moons,  from  which  Mary  liberated  the 
quatrain  yielded  by  the  drafting,  and  published  it 
among  the  fragments  given  in  her  first  collected 
edition  of  1839:— 

He  wanders,  like  a  day-appearing  dream 
Thro  the  dim  wildernesses  of  the  mind, 
Thro  desart  woods,  &  tracts  which  seem 
Like  Ocean,  homeless,  boundless,  unconfined. 

The  above  are  Shelley's  words  and  his  punctuation, 
which  brings  out  the  right  sense.  Mary  damaged 
a  fine  thing  by  putting  a  comma  after  dream  and  a 
semicolon  after  mind.  Shelley  meant  that  the  hero 
of  the  snatch  of  authentic  poetry  wandered  through 
desert  woods,  and  through  tracts  which  seemed  as 
homeless,  boundless,  and  unconfined  as  Ocean,  just 
as  "a-day-appearing  dream"  wanders  through  "the 
dim  wildernesses  of  the  mind."  Mary's  punctua- 
tion makes  the  hero  himself  wander,  first  through 
the  dim  wildernesses  of  the  mind,  and  next  through 
lonely  woods  and  vast  tracts;  and  please  let  it  be 
noted  once  for  all  that  it  is  only  the  tracts  which 
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have  this  illimitable  vastness  attributed  to  them, 
not  the  woods  also.  The  cancellings  contain  indi- 
cations of  more  than  ordinary  interest,  the  most 
valuable  consisting  of  two  letters,  pa,  only.  But  let 
us  proceed  in  order.  Line  i  is  followed  by  a  can- 
celled opening  for  line  2,  Over  the  desarts  of. 
Thro  is  accidentally  cancelled,  or  half  cancelled, 
in  the  ultimate  line  2.  His  and  The  are  struck  out 
before  the  initial  Thro  of  line  3,  where  heaths 
stands  cancelled  in  favour  of  woods  and  pa  in 
favour  of  tracts.  For  line  4,  Like  Ocean  homeless 
was  written  and  rejected,  and  then,  after  all,  Like 
Ocean,  homeless,  boundless,  unconfined  was  writ- 
ten and  left.  Finally  another  line  was  added  and 
rejected— 

Him  have  I  met  in  savage  woods  as  one — 

but  there  is  nothing  to  explain  what  that  one  was 
"as".  Of  course  it  was  Shelley's  own  soul  arrayed 
in  Greek  garments  to  enact  some  such  part  as  that 
of  CEdipus  Tyrannus— the  real  CEdipus  of  Sopho- 
cles (not  his  own  grotesque  Swellfoot  the  Tyrant, 
who  stood  for  George  IV) .  The  fragment,  indeed, 
supplies  a  poetic  illustration  of  the  prose  remarks 
on  the  single  line  of  Sophocles— 

7roXX.as  S'oSous  iXdovra  fypovTihos  tt\<lvoi<; — 

so  finely  illuminated  in  the  excursus  on  imagery  in 
tragic  composition.    See  ante,  page  101. 
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iEschylus  also  must  be  taken- into  account  in  con- 
nexion with  this  beautiful  fragment.  The  first 
page  of  the  Notes  on  Agamemnon  shows  that  Shel- 
ley had  considered  particularly  the  passage  uttered 
by  the  Chorus  of  Old  Men,  lines  72  to  82— I  copy 
again  from  Sidgwick's  text— 

Tj/Aets  a'aTiTtu  crapta,  7raXata 
ttjs  tot   apcoyrjs  vnoXeufrdevTes 

fllfLVOpfiH  1<J~)(VI> 

laroTTCuSa  vepovTes  iirl  <TK7]TTTpoi.s  . 

and  so  on  down  to— 

os  o  ovoev  apeuov 
ovap  7)[Jicp6(f)avTQV  dXatVei. 

In  Medwin's  version— and  the  point  is  significant 
— the  whole  passage  stands  thus:— 

But  we  who  stay  at  home ;  heavy  with  years 
Who  to  the  earth  inglorious  bend, 
Our  sole  support  is  a  stout  staff,  to  rest 

On  which  our  out-worn  frame, 
Weak  as  some  child's,  for  on1  the  tender  breast, 

As  in  the  old,  the  sap  's  the  same, 
No  martial  spirit  flows; 
For  poor  weak  miserable  man, 
When  on  his  vital  trunk  grow  sere 
The  leaves,  is  little  better  here 

Than  a  second  infant,  and  he  goes 

1  Sic  in  oriff. — probably  a  misprint  for  in. 


Crawling  and  tottering  underneath  his  load, 
Upon  three  feet  along  a  weary  road, 

And  roams  about,  about,  and  seems 
As  spectral,  marrowless  and  wan, 

As  day-appearing  ghosts  in  dreams. 

Sidgwick's  "He  strays,  a  mid-day  dream" 
(Agamemnon,  1905,  Notes,  p.  9)  has  really  much 
more  likeness  to  Shelley's  "He  wanders  like  a  day- 
appearing  dream"  than  Medwin's  "As  day-appear- 
ing ghosts  in  dreams"  has ;  and  yet  the  occurrence 
of  the  fine  Shelleyan  compound  day-appearing 
tends  to  support  that  tale  of  Medwin's  how  any 
graces  which  his  versions  of  the  Prometheus  and 
Agamemnon  might  possess  were  attributable  to  his 
readings  of  the  plays  with  Shelley,  who  often 
translated  to  his  cousin  as  he  went  along.  It  is  on 
account  of  this  connexion  of  Medwin's  translation 
with  the  life  of  Shelley  that  I  am  giving  to  it  in 
this  present  book  more  prominence  than  it  would 
command  as  a  translated  classic;  and  it  may  in- 
terest the  members  of  The  Bibliophile  Society  to 
know  that  the  copy  lying  before  me  as  I  write  was 
formerly  Thomas  Jefferson  Hogg's,  in  whose  writ- 
ing inside  the  wrapper  it  is  recorded  that  it  was  the 
gift  of  Medwin.  There  are  of  course  many  better 
versions  of  the  Agamemnon ;  but  this  contains  in 
truth  passages  above  the  usual  level  of  Medwin's 
craftsmanship, — passages  which  certainly  read  as 
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if  the  spirit  of  Shelley  had  somehow,  fitfully,  super- 
intended his  cousin's  ambitious  proceedings. 

Shelley's  own  Notes  on  the  Agamemnon,  of 
which  two  pages  were  given  in  fac-simile  in  the 
Society's  Year  Book  for  1910,  occupy  the  eight 
pages  11*38  r.  to  41  v.  These  notes  also  have  a  more 
than  casual  connexion  with  the  restored  excursus 
just  mentioned;  for  they  supply  continual  evidence 
of  the  closeness  and  care  of  Shelley's  reperusal  of 
that  sublime  and  awful  work  when  he  was  teeming 
with  his  own  great  tragedy,  The  Cenci.  Classical 
authorities  may  not  improbably,  if  this  book  should 
come  into  their  hands,  regard  it  as  a  presumption 
that  I  have  not  called  in  an  expert  where  I  need 
one  so  badly.  Shelley's  own  moderate  scholarship, 
I  am  allowing  to  speak  for  itself  by  printing  the 
Greek  as  nearly  as  possible  in  the  form  in  which  it 
appears  in  the  Note  Book,  and  only  marking  ac- 
cents and  breathings  where  he  did  so.  My  selec- 
tion of  published  assistance  may  also  be  a  topic  of 
censure.  I  have  kept  before  me,  for  the  needs  of 
these  few  pages  of  editing,  Captain  Medwin's 
Translation  of  Agamemnon  (8vo.  1832),  a  cheap 
modern  reprint  of  Potter's  version  of  that  and  other 
plays,  that  delightful  book  of  John  Conington's 
The  Agamemnon  of  ALschylus;  the  Greek  Text, 
with  a  Translation  into  English  Verse,  and  Notes 
Critical  and  Explanatory  (London,  1848),  The 
Agamemnon  of  Mschylus  transcribed  by  Robert 
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Browning  (London,  1877),  Professor  A.  Sidg- 
wick's  Agamemnon  [text  and  notes]  contributed  to 
the  Clarendon  Press  series  (Sixth  Edition,  1905), 
and  the  late  Dr.  J.Churton  Collins's  reprint  of 
Conington's  translation,  "with  an  Introduction  and 
Notes"  (Oxford,  at  the  Clarendon  Press,  1907).  I 
will  now  proceed  to  set  out  the  notes  in  extenso  as  in- 
telligibly as  the  circumstances  will  permit,  merely 
premising,  to  save  at  all  events  one  interruption, 
that  the  first  passage  quoted  by  Shelley  from  the 
Greek  original  stands  thus  in  Medwin's  version: — 

Like  vultures,  when  they  oar  on  wings  of  might, 
With  rapid-rowing  pinions  round  and  round 
Their  rifled  nests  and  desolate  habitations, 
Wild-screaming  for  their  lost  unfledged  delight. 

[Notes  on  the]  Agam[emnon  of  ^Eschylus.] 

The  first  speech  very  grand 
Comparison  of  Menelaus  &  Agamemnon  seeking 
Helen  with  the  arms  of  Greeks 

Tpoirov  aiyviTL(ov,  oiTeKTranois 
AXyecri  iraiBwv  vtttov  Xe^ecov 

'$TpO(f)o8iVOVVTai, 

Urepvycov  epeTpotcnv  epecrcro/Aevoi, 

AefiviOTrjpy] 
TLovov  opTaki^cjv  oXecravTes 

An  old  mans  strength  is  called  t,o~xw 

io"07raiSa  —  iraiSos  8'ouSev  apetwv 
Ovap  T)p,epo(f>avTov  aXaivet : 
1  See  ante,  page  125,  for  Medwin's  translation. 
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When  Clytem[nestra]  tells  the  Chorus  that  Troy 
is  taken  they  ask 

Ilorepa  h'ovupoiv  <f>a<r[ia.T€VTret,6r)  creySas  ; 1 

[What,  is  it  some  fair  vision  that  thou  heed'st? 

—  Conington.] 
No  she  says— then 

A\\'  rjcremavev  tis  a7rre/309  <£cms  ; 2 

[But  art  thou  sure  no  wingless  tale  has  cheered  thee? 

—Conington.] 

The  unities  cannot  be  observed  in  Agam[emnon] 
because  Clytem[nestra]  comes  &  tells  the  Chorus 
of  the  fire  which  communicated  the  news  of  the 
taking  of  Troy,  which  took  less  than  a  single  night 
to  travel  from  the  Troad  to  Mycenae,  &  because 
Agam[emnon]  appears  in  the  course  of  the  play  & 
he  could  not  have  arrived  with  the  same  speed. 
The  description  is  wonderfully  magnificent  of  this 
beaconing  and  in  the  next  speech 

Oifilai  f$07)v  afiiKTOv  ev  7roXei  Trpenew 
Ka  tu>v  aX6vTU)v  koX  KpaTrjcrdvTcov  Si^a 
$0oyyas  CLKOvew  €<ttl  o-vju.<£opas  8i7tXtjs 

[A  diverse  shout,  I  ween,  rings  loud  therein — 
Pour  in  one  vessel  vinegar  and  oil, 
And  foes  will  be  thy  name  for  them— not  friends. 

— Conington.] 

1  Perhaps  you  put  your  confidence  in  dreams, 
A  vision  of  the  night  .  .  .  (Medwin.) 

2  A  flying  vague  report,  perhaps  .  .  .  (Medwin.) 
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The  Herald  is  Karao-mov 

KXaSos  eXaias 

[His  temples  olive-leaved — Medwin. 

o'ershaded 
With  boughs  of  olive:— Conington.] 

The  Herald  exclaims 

I&>  vaTpcjov  ouSas  Apyetas  \6ovo<; 
AeKaTco  ere  (fteyyei  tojS'  d<f>i,KOfir]v  erovs, 
IloXX.aii'  payetawv  eXm8a>v,  /iuas  tv^wv 

[Io !  my  country !  ho !  my  natal  soil  I 
Aften  ten  years  and  many  a  frustrate  hope, 
One  still  survives,  once  more  do  I  behold  thee : 

Medwin.] 
Strange  image 

Tpoiav  Ka  [ra]  (TKaxpavra  tov  8iKr)<f)opov 
Atos  p.a.Ke\\y. 

[Who  with  Jove's  vengeful  share,  has  made  of  Troy 
A  dusty  nothing— Medwin.] 

Tenderness  &  simplicity  of  the  Greeks 

XO.   Kr)pv£  A^aucjv  XaiP€  TOiV  ano  crrpaT^ov] 
K.   K.aipa>-  Tc.0va.vai  8'ovKer'  avrepo  deot,<; 
X.  E/3WS  irarp(i)a<z  TTjcrSe  yrjs  cr eyvpvacrev  ; 
K.   ilcrr   evSaKpveiv  op,p,a<nv  %apa<;  vtto 

[Chorus.     Hail,  herald  of  the  Greeks,  those  of  the 

host! 
Herald.     I  take  it:  now  come  death  when  heaven 

shall  will ! 
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Chorus.     Thou  hast  then  been  trained  by  love  for 

this  thy  land? 
Herald.     Aye,  so  that  tears  flow  from  my  eyes  for 

joy. — Conington.] 

Poetry  in  the  Heralds  account  of  the  sufferings  of 
the  army  before  Troy 

Ef  ovpavov  Be  nairo  yr)<;  Xa/iomas 

Apocroi  KaraxfjeKa^ov. 

Xei/x<wa  S'ei  Xeyot  ns  ouovoktovov 

Olov  irapet^  atf>epTOi>  iSata  )(to)V 

H  daXnos  cure  ttovtos  ev  //.e  [<x]  T7/i./3/3iJ'ais 

Koirais  aKvptov  vrjvepoLS  euSoi  irecmv 

[And  out  of  heaven  and  from  the  earth  the  dews 

Dropped  on  the  meadows 

Then,  should  one  tell  the  winter,  death  to  birds, 
How  hard  to  bear  the  snow  of  Ida  made  it — 
Or  the  great  heat  when  in  his  midday  couch 
Windless  and  waveless  Ocean  sunk  to  sleep— 

Conington.] 

Subtlety  of  mind  Clytem[nestra]  says  to  the  Herald 

KGII  TtS  p,'eVLTTTU)V  €1776  <$>pvKTcopa)v  Sia 
■neicrdeicra,  Tpocav  yvv  Treiropd-qcrdaL  Sokcis  ; 

[One  chid  me  then  and  said — Could  beacon  lights 
Persuade  thee  to  believe  that  Troy  is  fallen? — 

Conington.] 
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Again  Poetry 

€v  0€(dv  ovSpats 
®vr)<f>ayov  KOi/icuvres  euwSrj  <j>\oya 

[as  in  the  Gods'  abodes 
They  lulled  to  sleep  the  fragrant  spice-fed  flame. — 

Conington.] 

Clytemnestra's  over  anxiety  to  appear  virtuous  & 
affectionate  to  the  herald    1.  615-621 

When,  as  here,  Shelley  refers  to  a  passage  by  the 
numbering  and  does  not  quote  the  words,  it  is  not 
always  easy  to  say  with  certainty  which  lines  he 
means  unless  one  could  be  sure  what  text  he  had 
before  him  as  he  wrote  the  notes.  I  believe  the 
seven  lines  here  alluded  to  are  those  numbered  587 
to  593  by  Conington  and  606  to  612  by  Sidgwick, 
rendered  by  Conington  thus  :— 

So  would  he  find  at  home  a  faithful  wife 
Just  as  he  left  her,  watchdog  of  his  house, 
To  him  all  kindness,  to  his  foes  a  foe, 
And  for  the  rest  unaltered,  having  broken 
No  single  seal  through  all  this  length  of  time. 
Nought  have  I  known  of  pleasure  nor  ill  fame 
From  other  man,  more  than  of  dying  brass. 

Browning  says— 

A  faithful  wife  at  home  may  he  find,  coming! 
Such  an  one  as  he  left— the  dog  o'  the  household- 
Trusty  to  him,  adverse  to  the  ill-minded, 
And,  in  all  else,  the  same :  no  signet-impress 
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Having  done  harm  to,  in  that  time's  duration, 
I  know  nor  pleasure,  nor  blameworthy  converse 
With  any  other  man  more  than— bronze-dippings ! 

If  this  passage  was  one  of  those  read  by  Shelley  to 
Medwin  and  rendered  extempore  into  free  and 
flowing  English,  noted  down  by  Medwin  and  sub- 
sequently used  in  his  translation  of  1832,  I  suspect 
that  Shelley,  like  some  of  the  profounder  scholars, 
was  posed  by  x<*^K°v  /3a<£<£s  and  did  not  attempt 
to  render  it.  In  Medwin's  version  the  passage 
stands  thus:— 

Tell  him,  that  he  will  find  me,  when  he  comes, 
The  faithful  wife  he  left  me ;  of  his  house 
The  vigilant  mastiff,  friend  to  him,  and  foe 
To  all  who  are  his  foes :  in  short,  the  same, 
Unchanged  by  his  long  absence,  with  no  seal 
Of  his  unbroken :  since  my  lord's  departure 
I  never  once  have  known  what  pleasure  is; 
Nor  have  for  other  man  contracted  aught 
May  dim  the  brightness  of  true  virtue's  ore, 
Or  cast  a  stain  on  my  good  name  or  his. 

Conington  was  confident  that  Clytemnestra  was 
not  alluding  to  any  newfangled  art  of  colouring 
brass,  but  to  "the  impossibility  of  making  brass,  or 
any  metal,  imbibe  colour  like  wool."  Sidgwick 
suggests,  "I  know  no  more  of  dalliance  or  rumour 
of  shame  from  other  man  than— how  to  dip  the 
brass ;  i.e.  than  I  do  of  the  manufacture  of  tempered 
swords,  clearly  not  a  woman's  province.     But  in 
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her  heart  she  knows  well  'how  to  dip  the  brass'  in 
Agamemnon's  blood,  and  means  to  do  it."  Where 
there  is  so  much  room  for  difference  of  opinion  as 
to  the  meaning  of  iEschylus,  I  fancy  Medwin 
would  have  been  far  likelier  than  Shelley  to  import 
so  flat  an  image  as  that  of  dimming  the  brightness 
of  true  virtue's  ore.  But  apart  from  that  line  of 
eighteenth  century  imagery,  the  passage  is  ex- 
tremely good  for  Medwin  and  likely  enough  to  be 
from  his  notes  of  Shelley's  iEschylean  conversa- 
tions. Probably  he  consulted  Potter  for  the  diffi- 
cult line,  and  found  the  passage  in  which  that 
worthy  gentleman  after  generalizing  the  watch- 
dog metaphor  into  "a  domestic  creature"  made 
Clytemnestra  end  her  false  boast  with 

never  knew  I  pleasure 
In  the  blamed  converse  of  another  man, 
More  than  the  virgin  metal  in  the  mines 
Knows  an  adulterate  and  debasing  mixture. 

But  to  return  to  Shelley's  Notes:  he  proceeds 
thus  :— 

The  herald  gives1  the  C[h]orus  an  account  of 
the  Storm  in  which  the  ship  is  divided  from  the 
fleet  in  which  Menelaus  is. 

In  the  Chorus  see  line  746  to  756. 
Eschylus  then  says  that  there  is  an  an  [sic]  opinion 
that  e£  ayada<;  TV)(a<s  [level 

BXaa-Taveiv  aKopecrrov  oitpv 

1  After  gives  the  abbreviation  Clyte  is  cancelled. 
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but  he  says 

Ai^a  S'aXXcuv  p.ovo<f>pov  eijux 
To  Svcro"e/3es  yap  epyov 
Mera  p.ev  irXevova  tiktu 

[There  lives  among  men  an  ancient  creed 
That  the  great  perfect  fulness  of  man's  wealth 
Bears  sons,  nor  comes  childless  to  its  end, 

But  oft  from  bliss  and  health 

Springs  up  an  evil  seed; 
But  I  ne'er  on  other  tongues  depend: 
For  ever  doth  the  bold  unhallowed  deed 
Bring  forth  many  more  to  light,   .   .  .  Conington.] 

Thus  far  a  person  of  an  ordinary  mind  would  have 
gone,  but  he  adds 

%(j>€Tepa  S'eiKora  yevvq 

[Like  the  parents,  like  the  brood: — Conington.] 

He  developes  the  whole  of  this  idea  to  line  78 1 . — 
It  is  all  a  strong  reference  to  the  impending  mur- 
der, which  was  undertaken  by  Egisthus  that  he 
might  revenge  the  horrors  of  the  Thyestean  feast, 
&  by  Clytem[nestra]  that  she  might  revenge  the 
death  of  Iphigeneia — 

Ai»ca  Se  \ap.TT€L  p.ev  ev 
kvcTKatTvois  8(op.a<riv 

[But  justice  in  smoky  houses  shines, — Conington.] 
Here  the  contrast  of  Xafivei  &  SvcxKawo^. 

[The  choric  passage  referred  to  as  dealing  with 
"the  impending  murder"  is  thus  rendered  in  Med- 
win's  book:— 
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Twas  said  of  old,  that  those  whom  riches  bless 
Produce  a  stock  that  differs  from  the  tree, 

And  proved  on  earth  that  human  happiness 
Is  but  the  graft  of  endless  misery. 

I  say,  that  from  one  impious  deed  we  see 
Begot  a  plenteous  crop  of  crimes :  but  Right 

And  Justice  ever  breed  prosperity, 

Their  goodly  line  extinct  shall  never  be — 

Their  flowers  shall  suffer  neither  change  nor  blight, 
But  yield  a  Kindred  fruit  of  beauty  and  delight. 
There  is  a  fatal  Daemon  here  below, 

Who  soon  or  late  piles  one  crime  on  another — 
Hybris,  herself  the  cause  of  blackest  woe, 
Leagued  with  Audacity,  dire  unconquered  foe, 

She  genders  woes  too  well  resembling  each  their  mother. 

Justice  brings  joy  to  smoky  roofs,  she  prizes 
A  well-spent  life,  but  turns  with  scornful  gaze 
From  sinners  and  their  gilded  roofs,  her  praise 

Win  holiness  and  virtue ;  she  despises 

Ill-gotten  wealth  and  power,  and  as  man  earns,  repays.] 

1.  790  the  Chorus  addresses  Agam[emnon]  & 
Cassandra  in  a  speech  of  the  coldest  generalities— 
Agam[emnon]  says  of  Troy 

Anjs  #t>eXA.<u  £ft>ov  o~uv0vT)<TKOV(ra  Se 
SiroSo?  TrpoTrefnrei  movas  ir\ovrov  irvoa<; 

[Yet  do  misfortune's  tempests  o'er  her  rage, 
And  with  her  ashes,  but  to  die  with  them, 
Does  a  rich  stream  of  her  burnt  wealth  arise.— 

Medwin.] 


Clytem[nestra]  says  of  Agam[emnon] 

Aeyoi/i  av  avBpa  TOJ>Se  tw  cnaOpoyv  Kvva 
SwTTjpa   vaos  Trporovov,  v»|nj\os  [iic  for  in/r^XTj?] 

XtvXov  iroSrjpT],  povoyeves  tzkvov  rrarpi 
Kai  yrjv  (fxtveicrav  vavrtXots  Trap  e\7n,8a 
KaXkurrov  T)pap  ettrtSeiv  ck  j(ei//.aTo[s] 
Ot8oi7ropw  [.»£]  Su^ajtri  irrjyaLOv  peos. 

[I  would  style  this  man  here  the  dog  o'  the  stables, 
The  saviour  forestay  of  the  ship,  the  high  roof's 
Ground-prop,  son  sole-begotten  to  his  father, 
—Ay,  land  appearing  to  the  sailors  past  hope, 
Loveliest  day  to  see  after  a  tempest, 
To  the  wayfaring-one  athirst  a  well-spring,  .  .  . 

Browning.] 

Her  ordering  his  path  to  be  strewed  with  purple 
tapestries  as  it  were  the  circumstance  &  pomp  of 
her  murder, 
he  answers 

jlwj  fiapfiapov  <£coto5  ScK-qu 
Xa/z.ai7reT£s  fioapa  Trpocr\avrj<;  epoi 
MtjS'  eipacri  aTptocraa   emtyOovov  ixopov 
Titfei, 

[nor — as  mode  of  barbarous  man  is — 
To  me  gape  forth  a  groundward-falling  clamour  I 
Nor,  strewing  it  with  garments,  make  my  passage 
Envied  I — Browning.] 

The  faint— not  presentiment  but  tinge  of  feeling 
and  the  "kou  lopj]  kolkcos  <j>pov€i.v  deov  peyiaTov  Sopov1 " 

1  Sic  for  Swpov 
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[and— not  to  lose  one's  senses,/  God's  greatest 
gift— Browning.]  with  which  the  poet  betrays  that 
his  design  is  pregnant  with  deep  purpose  is  very 
fine. 

His  wife  however  persuades  him  &  he  desires  the 
servant 

vncu  Tts  ap/3v\as 
Auoi  ra^os  7rpoSov\ov  efifiacrLv  77080s 

[let  someone  loose 
These  sandals  with  all  speed,  the  proud  steps'  thrall,— 

Conington.] 

he  has  caught  that  infection  of  pride  on  which  the 
force  of  the  contrast  of  his  death  seems  somewhat 
built  by  Eschylus.    and  yet  he  trembles.    See  line 

956 

The  scene  with  Cassandra  &  Clytemnestra. 
Cass[andra]s  silence.  Clytem[nestra's]  insolent 
taunts.  The  Chorus  says  that  Cass[andra]  is 
frightened 

T/307ros  Se  df]po<;  (us  veavperov 

[and  her  way1— a  beast's  new-captured!— Browning.] 

Clytem[nestra]  exit 
The  Chorus  then  try  to 2  soothe  her  &  she  calls  out 

AttoWov  AttoWov 
Ayineur'  AiroWcav  e/u,os 
A  7toi  7Tot  Tjyayes  p.e ;  irpo<;  iroiav  trreyr/v  ; 

1  Conington  and  Browning  both  employ  way  to  render  rpoTros. 
It  is  not  for  "the  likes  of  me"  to  pronounce  on  such  a  point  in  such 
company;  but  personally  I  should  greatly  prefer  mien. 

2  Between  to  and  soothe  what  looks  like  ho  has  been  left  in  by 
accident. 
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[Apollon,  Apollon, 
Guard  of  the  ways,  my  destroyer! 
For  thou  hast  quite,  this  second  time,  destroyed  me. — 

Browning.] 

In  her  wild  vaticinations  she  speaks  first  of  the 
Thyestean  feast  &  then  hints  at  the  approaching 
murder 

Her  prophesyings  become  more  clear  &  terrible 
until  even  the  phlegmatic  Chorus  says 

ov  fj.e  (fxuSpwei  Aoyos 
E7ri  Se  KapSiav  eSpa/ae  KpoKof3a<f)r)<; 
^,Taya)v,  are  /cat  So/3i[a]  7JT&>cr6/xoi,s  [-S^] 
HwavirreL  /3lov  Swtos  avya[t]  s 
Ta^eta  8'aTa  7reXet 

[Such  words  my  soul  can  never  cheer. 
Back  to  the  heart  the  saffron  shower 
Is  running,  which  in  man's  last  hour 
Keeps  pace  with  life's  departing  beam — 
But  Ate  '11  soon  be  here. — Conington. 

Not  me  thy  word  enlightens ! 
To  my  heart  has  run 
A  drop  of  the  crocus-dye  : 
Which  makes  for  those 
On  earth  by  the  spear  that  lie, 
A  common  close 
With  life's  descending  sun. 
Swift  is  the  curse  begun  1— Browning.] 

This  I  think  wonderful  poetry. 
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In  the  next  speech  Cassandra  sees  in  prophesy  his 
murder  &  the  progress  of  it  &  figuratively  exclaims 

a.TT€)(€  T7?S  /80OS 

tov  ravpov — 
[Keep  the  bull  from  the  cowl— Browning.] 

She  then  sees  her  own  fate  and  when  the  Chorus 
says 

oia  tis  £ovda 
AKoperos  /8oas  <f>ev  raXaivts  <j>pe(riv 
Irvv  Itvv  crrevova   afi^tidakr)  /caKoi? 
Arfioiv  /3lov 

[like  the  tawny  bird 
Moaning  alas !  in  ceaseless  song 
Itys  I  Itys !  all  her  sad  life  long, 

Unhappy  nightingale. — Conington.] 

She  applies  the  image  to  herself  thus  beautifully 

\<a,  Icd, 
Atyetas  ayjSovos  popov  ! 

[Ah  me,  ah  me, 

The  fate  o'  the  nightingale,  the  clear  resounder! — 

Browning. 

O  woe  for  the  shrill-singing  nightingale's  fate ! — 

Conington.] 

The  Notes  on  the  Agamemnon  are  immediately 
followed  by  a  specially  interesting  draft  of  the 
poem  published  with  Prometheus  Unbound  under 
the  title  of  Ode  to  Heaven.    Here  it  is  simply 


headed  To  Heaven,  and  shows  no  trace  of  the 
"Chorus  of  Spirits"  (three)  among  whom  it  is  dis- 
tributed in  the  established  text.  Like  that,  however, 
the  draft,  which  occupies  seven  pages,  II  *  42  r. 
to  45  r.,  is  divided  into  six  nine-line  stanzas,  each 
made  up  of  a  couplet,  a  quatrain,  and  a  triplet. 
It  will  be  observed  that  in  its  final  Note  Book  state, 
which,  as  usual,  is  that  followed  for  our  present 
purpose,  it  opens  with  lines  1  and  2  inverted. 

To  Heaven 

1]     Paradise  of  Golden  lights, 
Palace  roof  of  cloudless  nights 
Deep,  Immeasurable,  vast 

Which  was  then,  &  which  is  now, 
Of  the  present  &  the  past 

Of  the  eternal  where  &  when 
Presence  chamber  Temple,  Home, 
Ever  canopying  Dome 
Of  acts  &  ages  yet  to  come  .  .  . 

Il]     Even  thy  name  is  as  a  God 

Heaven !  for  thou  art  th'  abode 
Of  that  power,  which  is  the  glass 

Wherein  man  his  nature  sees; 
Generations  as  they  pass 

Worship  thee  with  bended  knees 
Thou  remainest  such  alway 
But  their  fleeting  works  &  they 
Like  a  river  roll  away 
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in]     Glorious  shapes  have  life  in  thee 
Earth,  and  all  earths  company 
Living  globes  which  ever  throng 

Thy  deep  chasms  &  wildernesses 
And  green  Worlds  that  glide  along 

And  swift  stars  with  flashing  tresses 
And  icy  moons  most  cold  &  bright 
And  mighty  suns,  beyond  the  night, 
Atoms  of  intensest  light. 

iv]     Art  thou  but  the  minds  first  chamber 
Round  which  its  young  fancies  clamber 
Like  weak  insects  in  a  cave 

Lighted  up  by  stalactites— 
But  the  portal  of  the  grave 

Where  a  world  of  new  delights 
Will  make  all  thy  glories  seem 
Like  some  dim  &  noonday  gleam 
Athwart  the  shadow  of  a  dream 

v]     Peace !  the  abyss  is  wreathed  with  scorn 
At  your  presumption  atom-born 
What  is  Heaven? — &  what  are  ye 

Who  its  brief  expanse  inherit? 
What  are  suns  &  spheres  which  flee 

With  the  instinct  of  the  spirit 
Of  which  ye  are  but  a  part 
Drops  which  natures  mighty  heart 
Shadows,  phantoms1  depart 

vi]     What  is  Heaven,  a  globe  of  dew 
Filling  in  the  morning  new 

1  The  words  shadows,  phantoms  are  crossed  through. 
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Some  eyed  flower  whose  young  leaves  waken 

On  an  unimagined  world 
Its  constellated  suns  unshaken 

Orbits  measureless  are  furled 
In  that  frail  &  fading  sphere 
With  a  million  gathered  there 
To  gleam  to  disappear  [. 

In  stanza  I  there  are  two  rejected  variants  of 

line  3,— 

Dome  of  that  great  Temple,  vast 

and 

Vast,  Immeasurable,  Deep  [  ; 

but  there  is  no  attempt  to  set  right  the  two  halves 
of  line  4,  although  the  line  was  doubtless  meant  at 
that  time  to  read— 

Which  is  now,  &  which  was  then, 

not  as  in  the  finished  poem,— 

Which  art  now,  and  which  wert  then. 

After  line  5  there  is  a  cancelled  opening,  The  eter- 
nal dome]  and  of  the  triplet  the  following  variant  is 
rejected:— 

Presence  chamber  Temple,  Dome, 

Most  inalienable  Home, 

Of  all  ages  yet  to  come  .  .  . 

The  word  Home  is  written  on  another— I  think 
Heaven. 
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On  the  same  page  (II  *  42  r.),  immediately  be- 
low stanza  I,  are  the  following  approaches  to 
stanza  II— our  stanza  II,  which  became  stanza  III 
when  the  poem  was  printed — 

In  the  Republic  of  the 

Itw 

That  which  in  thy  depth  abides 

Be 

That  of  which  thou  art  th'  abode 

Can  its  name  be  God  .  . 

Or  is  it 

Has  it 

Much  of  this  is  crossed  out;  and  all  is  clearly  re- 
jected. 

In  stanza  II,  line  1  had  proceeded  as  far  as 

Even  thy  name  is  name 

as  if  Shelley  meant  to  write  name  is  named  and 
rejected  some  context  before  writing  it  down  fully; 
for  the  second  name  is  struck  out  and  as  a  God 
written  over  it.  For  the  second  line  he  wrote  only 
Heaven!  for  thou  on  page  II  *  42  v.,  leaving 
himself  to  go  back  to  the  previous  page  and  pick 
up  the  uncancelled  art  th'  abode:  the  evidence  as  to 
where  the  elision  is  to  be  is  valuable,  making  it 
clear  that  the  scansion  is 

Heaven !  |  for  thou  |  art  th'  a  |  bode 

not  _  _ 

Heav'n  for  |  thou  art  |  the  a  |  bode 
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which  would  be  very  much  the  same  sort  of  thing 
as  the  presumable  scansion  of  line  3  — 

Of  that  I  powV  which  |  is  the  |  glass. 

For  line  4  the  cancelled  initial  word  In  indicates 
that  he  was  about  to  use  one  of  his  innumerable 
double  relatives,  but  stopped  before  he  had  finished 
In  which,  and  wrote  instead  Wherein.  Of  this  line, 
too,  there  is  a  rejected  variant— 

Wherein  man  his  greatness  sees; 

it  is  quite  clear  that  at  this  stage,  at  all  events,  the 
triplet  was  intended  to  begin  with  what  Heaven 
does  and  end  with  what  the  Generations  do.  The 
order  of  the  rejected  lines  and  fragments  is  as  fol- 
lows:— 

Thou  remainst 

Gen  Thou  remainst 

And  whilst 

Year  by  year  &  day  by  day 

Like  a  stream  they  pass  away  [. 

All  this  being  at  length  crossed  through,  the  triplet 
was  left  standing  as  in  our  text,  after  remainest 
bright  had  been  rejected  in  favour  of  the  rather 
inferior  remainest  such.  Written  up  the  margin 
of  the  page  is  the  alternative — 

Their  unremaining  gods  and  they  [ — 
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which  appears  to  have  been  adopted  along  with  the 
rest  of  the  established  text  when  Shelley  made  the 
fair  transcript  in  the  Harvard  copy-book.  He 
seems  to  have  rejected  another  marginal  variant, 
But  their  gods  (unfinished). 

For  stanza  III  there  are  two  rejected  openings— 


and 


Thou  whose  azure  wilderness 
With  the  Mightiest  shapes 

Worlds  &  suns  have  life  in  thee 
Wandering  thro  eternity— 


the  quatrain  was  first  written  thus  :— 

Thy  deep  chasms  &  wildernesses 
Living  globes  for  ever  throng 

Wandering  stars  with  flashing  tresses 
And  green  worlds  that  spin  along  [ ; 

but,  while  making  the  verbal  alterations  to  get  our 
text,  which  also  is  the  established  text,  he  numbered 
the  lines  for  transposition,  2,  1,  4,  3.  As  far  as  I 
can  make  out  what  he  did  finally  with  the  last  line 
of  the  quatrain,  it  was  this:— some  such  word  as 
spheres  was  written  obscurely  over  stars,  and  then 
stars  was  judiciously  restored.  The  first  line  of  the 
triplet  was  to  have  begun  with  Moons,  and  the 
passage  was  next  written— 

And  icy  moons  so  cold  &  bright 
And  suns  that  [.  .  . 
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but  here  he  struck  out  the  last  three  words,  turned 
the  leaf,  and  wrote  at  the  head  of  page  II  *  43  r. 
the  established  text  of  lines  8  and  9,  as  given  above. 
The  rest  of  the  page  was  occupied  in  feeling 
about  for  stanza  IV,  thus  :  — 


> 


Thou  art  most 

Art  thou  but  the  loftiest  cave 

Under  which 

Thou  survivest  every  shade 

Which  in  masquerade 

From  the  mind  of 

Art  thou  but  some  mighty  chamber 

Of  the  mind  which  gazes  on  thee 

Round  which  \  .,  ,       ,  (thoughts  do  clamber 

(young  wildered) 

A  vast 

Will  it  pass  beyond  the  grave 

r\    l    ..u     f     To  a  world     >    c  ,  ,.   ,  . 

On  to  the  1  „  ,  r  ,01  new  delights 

{  Beneath  a  roof  J 

Which  thy 

While  thy 

Dissatisfied  with  these  results  of  his  excogitation, 
he  turned  another  leaf  and  began  again  on  page 
II  *  44  r.  After  cancelling  four  attempts  to  find  an 
opening  line,  Millions,  and  Th,  and  In  the  S,  and 
What,  he  wrote  the  couplet  thus:  — 

Art  thou  but  the  minds  first  chamber         • 
Round  which  our  weak  spirits  clamber  [  ; 
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then  he  altered  our  weak  spirits  to  its  young  fancies, 
wrote  the  quatrain  as  in  our  text  (the  final  text), 
and  also  the  first  line  of  the  triplet  as  already  given, 
and  followed  it  up  with — 

The  dim  shadow  of  a  dream 

for  the  eighth  line,  which,  however,  he  crossed 
through,  writing  over  the  word  dream  a  figure  9,  to 
signify  that  that  word  was  hypothecated  to  the 
ninth  line.    Then  he  added 

A  most  dim  &  noonday  gleam 
Athwart  the  shadow  of  a  dream 

finally  altering  A  most  to  Like  some  and  getting  the 

whole  triplet  as  in  our  text.    When  he  wrote  the 

poem  fairly  in  the  Harvard  copy-book  this  triplet 

became 

Will  make  thy  best  glories  seem 

But  a  dim  and  noonday  gleam 

From  the  shadow  of  a  dream ! 

And  by  that  time  he  had  taken  his  courage  in  both 

hands  and  boldly  asserted,  in  the  name  of  the 

Second  Spirit  of  the  ultimate  version,  that  Heaven 

is  the  mind's  first  chamber— writing,  not  Art  thou, 

but 

Thou  art  but  the  mind's  first  chamber. 

On  the  page  facing  this  second  draft  of  stanza  TV 
(viz.  II  *-43  v.)  a  beautiful  fragment  of  another 
stanza  is  left  out  of  employment:— 


Below  thy  depth,  above  thy  height 
Within  thine  omnipresent  might 
What  feelest  thou?  we  gaze  &  see 

A  power  beyond  all  names  of  power 
Stamped,  as  in  a  scroll,  on  thee — 

It  was  doubtless  a  differently  conceived  stanza  II 
that  was  thus  left  unfinished.  At  the  beginning  of 
the  fragment,  the  word  Omnipresence  stands  can- 
celled :  in  line  i  of  it  beyond  is  struck  out  in  favour 
of  above]  in  line  2  the  penultimate  word  is  badly 
bungled;  but  I  do  not  doubt  that  omnipotent  was 
first  written  and  then  altered  to  omnipresent;  the 
reverse  might  equally  have  been  the  case ;  but  Shel- 
ley would  see  in  a  flash  that  omnipotent  might  was 
a  pleonasm,  even  if  he  meant  to  write  it,  which  he 
probably  did  not  unless  he  called  it  omnipotent 
for  once :  this  I  do  not  believe  he  did ;  but  he  proba- 
bly meant  both  omnipresence  and  omnipresent  to 
be  accented  on  the  third  syllable. 

Page  II  *  44  v.  is  occupied  by  stanza  V,  with  a 
bold  and  tasteful  little  heading  of  foliage.    There 
are  three  cancelled  openings- 
Heaven,  with 
Scorn 
Peace  presumptuous  spirit. 

Line  2  has  an  abortive  opening,  At  thine  atom.  In 
line  3,  they  is  altered  to  ye.  At  the  beginning  of 
line  8  Veins  stands  cancelled  in  favour  of  Life, 
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which  was  probably  also  meant  to  be  cancelled ;  but 
this  is  not  certain,  as  there  are  other  words  left 
standing,  and  it  is  possible  to  read  line  8  either  as 

Life  Drops  from  a  vital  heart 
or  as 

Drops  which  natures  mighty  heart  [, 

which  is  the  established  reading,  with  the  ninth 
line  (unfinished  in  the  Note  Book)  — 

Drives  through  thinnest  veins.    Depart ! 

The  sixth  stanza  occupies  page  II  *  45  r.  In 
line  1  drop  of  dew  is  rejected  for  the  established 
globe  of  dew,  and  in  line  2  Trembling  is  struck  out 
for  Filling,  the  first  reading  of  the  commencement 
being — 

What  is  Heaven,  a  drop  of  dew 
Trembling  in  the  morning  new 
Within  some  awakening  flower. 

Here,  plant  was  written  above  flower,  and  both 
words  were  struck  out,  and  then  On  a  half  awak- 
ened was  substituted  for  Within  some  awakening. 
Next  the  poet  tried  and  rejected 

On  some  flower  it  seems  to  waken 
By  the  vale  of  some  great  sphere 

and  then 

Some  eyed  flower  while  its  young  leaves  [   .  .  . 


There  is  an  abortive  and  obscure  reading  here,  con- 
nected with  waken,  viz.  By  some  might  en;  and 
then 

In  some  unimagined  world 

is  rejected  for  the  established 

On  an  unimagined  world 

and  the  false  start  And  its  for  line  5  is  struck  out; 
so  for  the  matter  of  that  is  Its  constellated  suns, 
only  nothing  is  put  to  supply  the  deficiency.  In 
line  6  curled  stands  cancelled  for  furled;  for  lines  8 
and  9  the  first  draft  was 

With  a  million  such  there 

Gathered  up  to  disappear  [; 

and  when  he  found  he  wanted  to  fill  his  gap  by  sub- 
stituting gathered  for  such,  he  also  substituted  To 
gleam  for  Gathered  up;  but  I  do  not  think  he 
really  meant  his  last  line  to  be  a  truncated  one. 
When  he  copied  the  poem  into  the  Harvard  book 
he  made  finer  poetry  of  this  last  triplet,  though 
injuring  the  trochaic  quality  of  the  movement 
through  a  simple  mental  multiplication  by  ten — 

In  that  frail  and  fading  sphere, 
With  ten  millions  gathered  there 
To  tremble,  gleam,  and  disappear. 

On  pages  II  *  45  v.  and  46  r.  and  v.  occurs  the 
unfinished  poem  to  little  William  Shelley,  first  is- 


sued  by  the  poet's  widow  in  the  Posthumous  Poems 
of  1824.    It  is  written  in  ink,  and  opens  thus: — 

With  what  truth  I  may  say 

Roma  Roma  Roma 
Non  e  piu  come  era  prima 

1]     My  lost  William,  thou  in  whom 

Some  bright  spirit  lived,  &  did 
That  decaying  robe  consume 

Which  its  lustre  faintly  hid 
Here  its  ashes  find  a  tomb 

But  beneath  this  pyramid 
Thou  art  not.  .  .if  a  thing  divine 
Like  thee,  can  die — thy  funeral  sh[r]ine 
Is  thy  mother's  heart  &  mine 

11]     Where  art  thou  my  gentle  child, 

Let  me  think  thy  spirit  feeds 
With  its  gay  life  intense  &  mild 

The  love  of  living  flowers  &  weeds 
Among  these  tombs  &  ruins  wild 

Let  me  think  that  thro  low  seeds 
Of  the  sweet  flowers  &  sunny  grass 
Into  these  hues.&  scents  may  pass 
A  portion  [.  .  . 

In  the  first  line  of  stanza  I  Ruined  creature  is 
cancelled  in  favour  of  My  lost  William,  and  in  the 
second  line  sweet  in  favour  of  bright,  while  lived  is 
written  more  like  dived— the  fact  probably  being 
that  Shelley  meant  at  first  to  write  dwelt  and 
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changed  his  mind  when  he  got  as  far  as  the  d. 
The  fourth  line  was  intended  at  first  to  read 

Which  its  gentle  lustre  hid 

but  when  he  got  as  far  as  gentle  lust  he  decided 
on  lustre  faintly.  There  are  two  false  starts  for  line 
5,  In  the  and  Thy  remains.  It  was  not  at  first  in- 
tended to  end  the  stanza  with  a  triplet,  for  we  have 
the  rejected  readings 

Underneath  this  pyramid 

Lie  thy  bones— if  thou  canst  die 


and 


Rest  thy  bones— there  is  a  shrine 
From  thy  [.  .  . 


In  line  9  the  word  heart  was  struck  out  and  grief 
written  below  it;  but  as  heart  was  ultimately  re- 
stored above  the  line,  it  is  doubtful  whether  Mary's 
preference  for  grief  is  fully  justified. 
Line  1  of  stanza  II  was  at  first 

Where  art  thou  gone  my  gentle  boy, 

and  there  is  a  cancelled  line  2— 

Dissolved  in  the  living  weeds  [, 

of  which  there  is  also  a  doubtful  opening,  Dissolved 
into.  The  adopted  line  2  originally  began  with 
Whose  child  7,  which  was  probably  cancelled  be- 
fore the  line  was  finished— 

Whose  child  I  think  thy  spirit  feeds 
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not  being  a  likely  line.  Line  3  begins,  literally, 
with  Within,  which  is  doubtless  a  mere  slip  for 
With.  Between  lines  2  and  3  the  words  life  sweet 
are  cancelled,  as  is  young  before  gay.  Between  The 
and  love  in  line  4  the  words  grass  living  are  struck 
out;  and  over  flowers  is  pencilled  leaves,  which 
Mary  adopted.  For  line  6  there  are  two  rejected 
openings,  Could  I  believe  that  and  A  melancholy 
gladness,  and  for  line  7  Of  the  living  breathing  is 
rejected,  while  line  8  was  originally  opened  with 
An  unknown  power  may.  It  is  on  page  II  *  45  v. 
that  the  triplet  of  the  first  stanza  is  supplied,  occu- 
pying the  whole  page,  save  that,  in  the  back  mar- 
gin, is  written  and  partly  cancelled 

Think  not  gold  or  flattery  vile 
Wo[. 

and  that  the  words 

fjLvr)fji.r]  TOiv  ayadcov  aet  6a\r)<; 

are  written  in  the  bottom  margin  again.  The  let- 
ters Wo  were  probably  the  beginning  of  Would. 
In  recording  as  a  comment  on  his  poem  that  "the 
memory  of  the  good  is  ever  green",  Shelley  wrote 
the  Greek  words  with  his  customary  omission  of 
accents.  It  is  natural  to  imagine  that  his  grief  in- 
terrupted him  at  the  close,  and  prevented  his  finish- 
ing the  triplet,  which  would  probably  have  been 
completed  with  some  such  line  as 

A  portion  of  the  life  that  was. 


In  the  lower  half  of  the  page  where  the  stanzas 
to  William  Shelley  end  abruptly  (II  *  46  v.)  is 
written,  with  the  book  turned  upside  down,  a  short 
paragraph  of  the  Preface  to  Prometheus  Unbound, 
which,  as  well  as  the  longer  passage  on  page 
II  *  47  r.  topsy-turvy,  has  already  been  dealt  with. 
It  should,  however,  be  recorded  that  the  rejected 
motive  of  gold  and  flattery  connected  with  funeral 
matters  is  also  abortively  set  down  in  ink  across 
this  longer  passage  of  the  Preface  to  Prometheus, 

thus:— 

Think  not  gold,  or  [   .  .  . 

On  page  II  *  47  v.  the  following  lines  are  writ- 
ten in  pencil :  — 

One  atom  of  golden  cloud,  like  a  fiery  star 
Hanging  amid  the  pink  &  watery  air 
And  round  about  a  chaos  of  grey  vapour 
Dancing  like  moths  around  a  lonely  taper 
Driven  by  [.   .  . 

This  fragment  is  No.  7  among  the  items  named  in 
the  Auctioneers'  catalogue  as  unpublished  matter. 
In  line  3  wild  is  cancelled  in  favour  of  grey ;  and  in 
line  4  Dancing  supersedes  Gathered. 

In  the  lower  half  of  the  page  the  first  stanza  of 
An  Exhortation  is  written  in  ink  with  the  book  held 
horizontally.  The  second  stanza  occurs  on  page 
II  *  48  v.  and  the  third  on  II  *  48  r.— both  written 
horizontally  in  ink  among  other  things.    The  poem 


is,  like  most  of  the  others,  unheaded,  and  reads 
thus  as  finally  drafted  here:— 

i]     Camelions  feed  on  light  &  air- 
Poets  food  on  love  &  fame— 
If  in  this  dark  world  of  care 

Poets  could  but  find  the  same 
With  as  little  toil  as  they 

They  would  never  change  their  hue 
As  the  light  camelions  do — 
Suiting  it  to  every  ray 
Twenty  times  a  day 

n]     Poets  are  in  this  cold  earth 
As  camelions  might  be 
Sent  to  darkness  from  their  birth 

In  a  cave  beneath  the  sea 
Where  light  is  camelions  change 
Where  love  is  not,  Poets  do 
Fame  is  love  disguised— if  few 
Find  either,  never  think  it  strange 
That  Poets  range 

in]     Give  not  grandeur,  wealth  &  power 
To  a  Poet's  heavenly  mind 
If  Camelions  should  devour 

Any  food  but  beams  &  wind 
They  would  grow  as  earthly  soon 

As  their  brother  lizards  are 

Children  of  a  distant  star 

Spirits  from  beyond  the  moon 

O  reject  the  boon  [1 


Stanza  I  appears  to  have  opened  originally  with 
the  lines— 

The  camelions  live  on  light  &  air- 
Poets  live  on  love  &  fame— 

and  in  substituting  food  for  live  in  line  2  Shelley  of 
course  meant  to  alter  on  to  is  and  read  as  in  the 
volume  of  1820  — 

Poets'  food  is  love  and  fame: 

but  he  did  not  do  so;  nor  did  he,  in  the  third  line, 
substitute  wide  world  tor  the  choicer  reading  dark 
world.  For  that  line  there  is  a  cancelled  opening, 
Would  that,  and  for  line  4  They  could  give  was 
rejected.  Line  5  was  begun  with  the  words  With 
all;  but  all  was  altered  to  as.  The  valuable  line  8 
seems  to  have  been  an  afterthought;  it  is  written 
very  small  between  what  are  now  7  and  9. 

In  stanza  II  both  earth  and  world  are  given  as 
the  last  word  of  line  1,  and  both  are  struck  out: 
earth  is  of  course  right;  and  in  should  be  on  as  in 
the  1820  print.  Line  3  at  first  began  with  In  a  sp\ 
but  that  was  struck  out  and  the  line  made  thus,  un- 
rhythmically, — 

Sent  to  nurse  from  their  birth  [. 

Line  5  has  What  as  a  cancelled  opening.  In  line  7 
the  fourth  word  is  written  hideously,  disguished. 
Line  8  originally  began  with  Find  either,  think  in- 
stead of  Find  either,  never  think. 
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Stanza  III  seems  to  have  given  Shelley  the  most 
anxiety.  After  rejecting  But  Poets  as  a  start,  he 
wrote  the  first  quatrain  of  it  thus:— 

What  is  grandeur,  wealth  &  power 
To  a  Poet's  heavenly  mind  [  ? 

Force  Camelions  to  devour 

Any  light  but  beams  &  wind  [.  .  . 

Here  light  in  line  4  was  a  mere  slip;  and  he  wrote 
food  upon  it;  but  the  next  step  was  slightly  damag- 
ing, because  grandeur,  wealth,  and  power  would 
not  be  given  to  the  poet's  mind  but  to  the  poet. 
However,  it  was  the  slightly  damaged  quatrain 
that  led  the  poet  to  write  a  new  one  for  his  book  of 
1820:— 

Yet  dare  not  stain  with  wealth  or  power 
A  poet's  free  and  heavenly  mind : 

If  bright  chameleons  should  devour 
Any  food  but  beams  and  wind, 

which  is  less  agreeable  than  the  first  version,  be- 
cause less  simple  and  flowing.  In  line  5  of  the 
draft  the  adjectives  dark  and  plain  are  rejected  be- 
fore earthly.  After  the  long  dash  closing  line  6,  he 
had  begun  line  7  with  They  are;  but  there  can  be 
no  doubt  that  it  is  to  the  Poets  that  the  term  Chil- 
dren of  a  distant  star — in  the  established  text  sun- 
nier star— was  applied.  The  final  line  of  the  1820 
print— 


O  refuse  the  boon — 
is  a  distinct  improvement  on  our 
O  reject  the  boon. 

There  is  much  beside  the  last  stanza  of  An  Ex- 
hortation on  page  I  *  48  r.  In  the  top  margin  are 
pencilled  the  two  lines — 

The  vale  is  like  a  vast  Metropolis 
A  Babylon  of  gardens,  palaces  [, 

and  below  these  are  written,  first  in  pencil  and  then 
in  ink,  the  first  two  quatrains  of  Good  Night,  the 
third,  with  its  third  line  unfinished  being  written 
in  pencil  only  at  the  top  of  page  II  *  48  v. 

[Good  Night] 

Good  night?  no  love,  the  night  is  ill 
Which  severs  those  it  should  unite 

Let  us  remain  together  still 
Then  it  will  be  good  night 

I  cannot  call  the  lone  night  good 

Though  thy  sweet  wishes  wing  its  flight 

Be  it  not  said,  thought,  understood, 
Then  it  will  be,  good  night 

The  hearts  that  rest  beside  each  other 
From  evening  close  to  morning  light 

Find  peace 

But  never  say  good  night  [. 


In  line  2  of  the  first  quatrain  there  is  an  uncan- 
celled reading  in  pencil,  parts  two  that  wd  unite. 
In  the  first  line  of  the  third  quatrain  beat  beside  is 
struck  out  in  favour  of  rest  beside.  The  third  line 
was  going  to  be— 

Beat  with  such  worship  on  each  other  [, 

but  before  each  other  was  actually  written  the  poet 
observed  that  this  was  not  a  rhyme  but  a  repetition 
of  the  actual  close  of  line  1 ;  and  that  was  one  of  the 
liberties  he  did  not  wittingly  permit  himself. 
Swinburne,  who  had  less  occasion  than  any  man 
who  ever  lived  to  adopt  that  practice,  defended  it 
on  the  ground  that  the  French  do  it;  but  I  do  not 
remember  that  he  disfigured  his  own  pages  with 
such  apologies  for  rhymes. 


A  VISION  OF  THE  SEA 

At  the  foot  of  the  Good  night  page  there  is  an 
overflow  from  page  1  of  A  Vision  of  the  Sea,  a 
single  line  furnishing  the  rhyme  to  line  7.  That 
poem  is  begun  in  pencil  on  page  II  *  49  r.  Above 
the  title— Shelley  has  written  a  title  to  his  draft 
for  once— appear  the  lines 

una  vallata  verde 
Dentro  la  quale  l'anima  se  perde 
Come  l'onde  d'un  bel  rio 

che  non  prenna  star. 


This  draft  of  A  Vision  of  the  Sea  is  scattered 
through  Note  Book  II  on  twenty-one  pages.  Only 
on  the  first  page  did  Shelley  attempt  to  write  these 
long  lines  across  from  back-fold  to  fore-edge.  All 
the  rest  are  written  up  or  down  the  page  with  the 
book  placed  horizontally.  He  changed  his  weapon 
from  pencil  to  pen  and  from  pen  to  pencil  fre- 
quently, as  occasion  dictated. 

A  Vision  of  the  Sea1 

Tis  the  terror  of  tempest — the  rags  of  the  sail 

Are  flickering  in  ribbons  within  the  mad  gale 

From  the  deep  night  of  vapours  the  dim  rain  is  driven  3 

And  when  lightning  is  loosed  like  a  deluge  from  Heaven 

She  sees  the  black  trunks  of  the  water  spouts  spin 

And  bend  as  if  Heaven  was  ruining  in  e 

Which  they  seemed  to  sustain  with  their  terrible  mass 

And  that  Ocean  had  sunk  from  beneath  them — they  pass 

To  their  graves  in  the  deep  with  an  earthquake  of  sound 

And  the  waves  &  the  thunders  made  silent  around       10 

1  The  poem  is  of  course  given  in  the  final  state  indicated  by  the 
Note  Book.  Below  it  are  set  out  in  two  separate  groups  the  varia- 
tions shown  by  the  Draft  itself  and  the  final  revisions  effected 
before  publication.  The  references  in  figures  within  parentheses 
are  to  the  lines  as  here  numbered  on  the  right. 

VARIATIONS  SHOWN   WITHIN  THE  DRAFT 

(3-4)  From  the  vault  of  vapours  the  black  rain  is  driven 

And  the  lightning  is  poured  like  a  deluge  from  Heaven 
(6)  And  lean  with  the —       (9)  a  terrible  sound—       (10)  rebel- 
lowing around 

REVISIONS  SHOWN   BY  THE  PUBLISHED  OR  ESTABLISHED   TEXT 

(2)  the  fierce  gale  (3)  stark  night  (8)  As  if  Ocean  had 

sank  (1820) 
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Leave  the  wind  to  its  echo— the  vessel  now  tossed 

Through  the  low-trailing  rack  of  the  tempest,  is  lost    12 

In  the  skirts  of  the  thunder  cloud,  now  down  the  sweep 

Of  the  wind-cloven  wave  to  the  chasm  of  the  deep 

It  sinks,  and  the  walls  of  the  watery  vale  is 

Whose  depth  of  dread  calm  is  unmoved  by  the  gale 

Dim  mirrors  of  ruin  hang  gleaming  about 

And  the  spray  like  a  chaos  of  stars,  like  a  rout  is 

Of  death  flames,  like  rivers  of  fire-flowing  iron 

With  splendour  &  terror  the  black  ship  environ 

Or  like  sulphur-flakes  hurled  from  a  mine  of  pale  fire  21 

In  fountains  spout  o'er  it— in  many  a  spire 

The  pyramid-billows  with  white  points  of  brine 

In  the  cope  of  the  lightning  inconstantly  shine  24 

As  piercing  the  sky  from  the  floor  of  the  Sea — 

The  great  Ship  seems  splitting— it  cracks  as  a  tree       26 

When  the  earthquake  has  splintered  its  root,  &  the  blast 

Of  the  whirlwind  which  stripped  it  of  branches  has  past 

VARIATIONS 

(11)  Fill  the  whirlwinds  with  echoes  (12)  To  the  low-trail- 

ing      (14)  vale  of  the  deep        (15)  and  the  peaks 

(16)  Hang  circling  abysses       )  ,  ,       ,         , 
Whose  horrible  depth  is  ) 

(17)  Not  clear,  but  seemingly 

Wreathing  mirrors  of  ruin  hang  <      .       .      >  about 

(quivering) 

(18)  And  the  foam  (21)  And  like  to  ....  tost  from  (22)  like 
many  a  spire  (24)  Through  the  yards  (24)  In  the  vault 
(26)  like  a  tree         (28)  Of  the  thunder 

REVISIONS 

(16)  Whose  depths  of  dread  calm  are  (18)  While  the  surf 
(19)  like  whirlpools  (27)  While  an  earthquake  is  splintering 

its  root,  ere  the  blast  (28)  That  stripped 
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From  the  hot  thunder-balls  which  are  raining  from 

Heaven 
Have  shattered  its  mast,  &  it  stands  black  &  riven       30 
The  chinks  suck  destruction  the  heavy  dead  hulk 
On  the  living  sea  rolls  an  inanimate  bulk 
Like  a  corpse  on  the  clay  which  is  hungering  to  fold     33 
Its  corruption  around  it — meanwhile  from  the  hold 
One  deck  is  burst  up  by  the  waters  below 
And  it  splits  like  the  ice  when  the  thaw-breezes  blow    36 
O'er  the  lakes  of  the  desart — who  sits  on  the  other? 
Is  that  all  the  crew  who  lie  heaped  on  another 
Like  the  dead  in  a  breach,  round  the  foremast?— Are 

those     39 
Two  Tigers  who  rent,  when  the  waters  arose, 

VARIATIONS 

,     ,   (And  the  high       >.,       ,      .   „ 

(29)  <t-  u    •  i- thunder-balls 
(trom  the  intense) 

(30)  splintered  its  mast 

(30)  &  its  stem  quivers  riven 

(31)  The  chinks  gorge  suffocation 

<3*>  °"  the  {ZSi  -  (33){ronmed}-^Id 

,     \  t      n    i,  •  /      \  t      (cold  arms)  ,  . 

(34)  Its  rleshless  corruption         (34;  Its  •'        ,  > around  it 

(35)  burst  up  with  a  horrible  throe        (36)  as  the  ice 
f  when  the  breezes  awaken 

(36)  \  when  thaw-winds  awaken 

'  when  the  thaw- wind  is  blown 

(37)  but  where  are  the  crew 

(38)  Can  th[at] 

(40)  That  Tyger  whose  home 
(40)  who  burst 

REVISIONS 

(29)  The  intense  thunder-balls        (35)  burst  up  from        (38)  lie 
burying  each  other  (40)  who  burst 
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In  the  agony  of  their  terror  their  chains  in  the  hold 
Which  now  makes  them  tame  &  which  then  made 

them  bold  42 

Who  crouch  side  by  side,  &  have  driven  like  a  crank 
The  deep  grips  of  their  claws  thro  the  vibrating  plank 
Are  these  all?    Nine  weeks  had  the  tall  vessel  lain       45 
On  the  windless  expanse  of  the  watery  plain 
Where  the  death  darting  sun  cast  no  shadow  at  noon 
And  there  seemed  to  be  fire  in  the  beams  of  the  moon  « 
Till  a  lead-coloured  fog  gathered  up  from  the  deep 
Whose  breath  was  quick  Pestilence— then  the  cold  sleep 
Crept  like  blight  through  the  ears  of  a  thick  field  of  corn 
O'er  the  populous  Vessel,  &  even  &  morn  62 

With  hammocks  for  coffins  the  seamen  aghast 
Like  corpses  of  the  comrades  cast  54 

And  the  still  deep  closed  on  them  above  &  around 
And  the  sharks  &  the  dog  fish  their  grave  clothes 

unbound  bb 

VARIATIONS 

(41)  His  chains  in  the  hold,  in  the  agony  of  fear         (42)  Which 
then  made  them  tame,  &  which  now  makes  them  bold. 

(43)  These  only  (43)  Who  crouch  by  the  helm 

(45)  Are  these  all  the  living?    Nine  weeks  had  I,       ,  ?  1 

(they  lain} 

(47)  And  the  death  darting       (49)  And  a  lead-coloured 

to  the  deep       (50)  the  Pestilence         (53)  With  their  hammocks 

(54)JEachhCorpse|  ^ 

REVISIONS 

(42)  (What  now  makes  them  tame,  is  what  then  made  them 

bold;) 

(44)  The  deep  grip        (45)  the  tall  vessel  had  lain 

(54-5)  Like  dead  men  the  dead  limbs  of  their  comrades  cast 

Down  the  deep,  which  closed  on  them  above  and  around, 
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And  were  glutted  like  Jews  with  the  manna  rained  down 
From  these  gods  on  thier  wilderness — one  after  one 
The  mariners  died  on  the  eve  of  the  day 
When  the  tempest  was  gathering  in  cloudy  array         eo 
But  seven  remained — six  the  thunder  has  stricken 
And  they  lie  black  as  mummies  on  which  Time  has  written 
To  scorn  the  embalmer— the  seventh,  from  the  deck    es 
An  oak  splinter  pierced  thro  his  breast  &  his  back 
And  impaled  him  and  nailed  him  a  wreck  on  the  wreck 
Were  these  all?    At  the  helm  sate  a  woman  more  fair  es 
Than  yon  Heaven  when  unbinding  the  night  of  its  hair 
It  walks  with  the  sun  oer  the  earth  &  the  sea ; — 
She  clasps  a  bright  child  on  her  upgathered  knee  «o 


VARIATIONS 

( 


57-9)  And  gorged  with  delight  <         ■    [-manna  rained  down 

From  the  gods  of  their  Heaven  so  one  after  one 
They  perished  } 

The  mariners  perished  | 

(61-2)  to  pine  and  sicken  /  and  died  in  their  turn 

,,       nail  (&  limpets  disdained  not  to  sicken  / 

(62-3)  And  the  sea-worms<         „    ,    „  ,,    ,  .      .  >  > 

I  revelled,  &  revelled  to  sicken         ) 

On  the  sudden  corruption 

(64)  And  smashed  him 

(66)  She  sits  at  the  helm  who  sit 

(67)  Than  the 

(69)  She  sits  gazing  to  Heaven;  and  the  child  on  her  knee 

REVISIONS 

(57)  this  manna  (58)  From  God  on  (59)  this  day 

(61)  has  smitten 
(63)  His  scorn  of  the 

(65)  And  hung  out  to  the  tempest  a  wreck  on  the  wreck. 
(66-8)  No  more?    At  the  helm  sits  a  woman  more  fair 

Than  heaven,  when,  unbinding  its  star-braided  hair, 
It  sinks  with  the  sun  on  the  earth  and  the  sea. 
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Which  now  laughs  at  the  lightning,  now  mocks  the 

mixed  thunder 
Of  the  air  &  the  sea,  with  desire  &  with  wonder 
And  beckons  the  tygers  to  arise  &  come  near  72 

It  would  play  with  those  eyes  where  the  radiance  of  fear 
Is  outshining  the  meteors — its  bosom  beats  high 
And  the  lightning  of  pleasure  has  kindled  its  eye  7r, 

Whilst  its  mother's  is  lustreless— sleep  my  sweet  child 
Sleep  deeply  &  sweetly  &  so  be  beguiled 
Of  the  pang  that  awaits  us  whatever  that  be  78 

So  dreadful  since  thou  must  divide  it  with  me 
Dream  sweetly— the  bosom  thy  cradle  &  bed 
Will  [it]  rock  thee  not  infant  ?  it  is  beating  with  dread  si 


VARIATIONS 

,  .  -  r  howl  -J 

(70-71)  And  it  laughs  at  the  lightning  5    Is  1  mocking  the  \  peal    I 


Of  the  thunder,  tis  beckoning  the  tygers  s     .  , 


I  blast  ] 
[haste?] 


(71)  Of  the  air  &  the  sea,  now  with  joy 
(73)  where  the  terror  of  fe[ar]        (74)  its  heart  leaping  hi[gh] 
/„•>  jWith  the  joy  &  the  hope  &    ) 

\  And  the  light  of  its  pleasure  $ 

(76)  {whilst'its} mother  {  so  Hling 
(78)  awaits  thee         (79)  The  horror  that 
(80)  the  bosom  that  has  been  thy  bed 

REVISIONS 

(70)  It  laughs  at  the  lightning,  it  mocks  the  mixed  thunder 

(72)  It  is  beckoning  the  tygers  to  rise 
(75)  The  heart-fire  of  pleasure 

(76-7)  smile  not,  my  child, 

But  sleep  deeply  and  sweetly 

(80)  Dream,  sleep!    This  pale  bosom 

(81)  Will  it  rock 'Tis  beating 
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What  to  see  thee  no  more— nor  to  feel  thee  no  more 
To  see  after  life  what  we  have  been  before 
Not  to  touch  those  sweet  hands  nor  to  look  on  those  eyes 
Those  lips  &  that  hair,  &  that  smiling  disguise  85 

Which  thou  wearest  sweet  spirit,  whom  I  [day  by  day] 
Have  called  my  own  child— &  who  now  fades  away     «? 
Like  a  Rainbow,  &  I  the  fallen  shower— lo  the  ship 
Is  settling— it  topples— the  le[e]ward  ports  dip— 
The  tygers  leap  up  when  they  feel  the  slow  wave         90 
Inch  by  inch,  hair  &  ears,  tails,  limbs,  eyeballs  &  jaws 
Stand  rigid  with  horror;  a  horrible  cry 
Bursts  at  once  from  their  vitals  tremendously  93 

VARIATIONS 

(87)  Have  called  my  iDeli2ht,      I 

(own  infant) 

(88)  lo  the  bulk  of  the  ship 
(90)  slow  brine 

(92)  a  loud  sudden  howl 

REVISIONS 

(after  81)  Alas!  what  is  life,  what  is  death,  what  are  we, 
That  when  the  ship  sinks  we  no  longer  may  be? 
What!  to  see  thee  no  more,  and  to  feel  thee  no  more? 
To  be  after  life  what  we  have  been  before? 
Even  in  the  rough  draft  I  do  not  think  Shelley  meant  to  write 
lines  82  and  83  as  they  appear.     Probably  he  dashed  his  dash  into 
the  wrong  place  and  repeated  see  when  he  meant  be:  then  the  re- 
jected reading  would  be — 

What!  to  see  thee  no  more,  nor  to  feel  thee — no  more 
To  be  after  life  what  we  have  been  before. 

(84)  hands?    Not 

(85)  All  that 

(86)  Thou  yet  wearest,  sweet  spirit,  which 

(87)  Have  so  long  called  my  child,  but  which  now  fades  away 

(90)  slow  brine 

(91)  Crawling  inch  by  inch  on  them,  hair,  ears,  limbs,  and  eyne, 

(92)  a  loud,  long,  hoarse  cry 
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And  tis  borne  down  the  mountainous  vales  of  the  wave 

Rebounding  like  thunder  from  cave  to  cave 

Mixed  with  the  splash  of  the  lashing  rain  96 

Hurried  on  by  the  might  of  the  hurricane 

The  hurricane  came  from  the  west,  &  past  on 

By  the  path  of  the  gate  of  the  Eastern  Sun  99 

Black,  as  a  cormorant  with  screaming  blast 

Between  Ocean  &  Heaven,  like  an  Ocean,  it  past 

Till  it  came  to  the  clouds  on  the  verge  of  the  world     102 

Which  based  on  the  sea,  &  [to  Heaven  up]  curled 

Like  buttresses  columns  &  rocks,  did  sustain 

The  dome  of  the  tempest, — it  rent  them  in  twain        10s 

As  a  flood  rends  its  barriers  of  solid  crag— 

And  the  dense  clouds  in  many  a  ruin  &  rag 

VARIATIONS 

(95)  Echoing  like  thunder         (97)  jurg^on"}1'5' 

(98)  Onward  the  hurricane  speeded        (98)  fled  on 

(99)  To  the  portal 

(99)  Of  the  port 

(100)  Like  a  cormorant  hasting  with  feet  &  wings 

(102)  {g"|C}of  the  sky 

(104)  Like  columns  &  walls  &  mountains  sustain 

(106)  rends  a  barrier  of  rocks 

(107)  huge  ruin 

REVISIONS 

(94)  vale       (95)  from  crag  to  cave        (96)  Mixed  with  the  clash 

(100-1)  Transversely  dividing  the  stream  of  the  storm; 
As  an  arrowy  serpent  pursuing  the  form 
Of  an  elephant,  bursts  through  the  brakes  of  the  waste. 
Black  as  a  cormorant  the  screaming  blast, 
Between  ocean  and  heaven,  like  an  ocean,  past, 

(104)  Like  columns  and  walls  did  surround  and  sustain 
(106)  mountainous  crag: 


Like  the  stones  of  a  temple  where  Earthquake  has 

past  108 

Like  the  dust  of  their  fall  on  the  whirlwind  are  cast 
They  are  scattered  like  foam  on  a  torrent — &  where 
The  wind  has  burst  out  from  the  star-abandoned  air  m 
Of  morning,  the  beams  of  the  sunrise  flow  in 
Unimpeded  blue  golden,  &  ch[r]ystalline 
Banded  armies  of  air  &  of  light— at  one  gate —  iw 

They  encounter,  but  interpenetrate — 
And  the  chasm  of  the  tempest  is  widening  away 
And  the  caverns  of  cloud  broken  up  by  the  day  in 

And  the  fierce  winds  are  sinking  with  weary  wings 
Lulled  by  the  motions  &  murmurings 
And  the  long  heave  of  the  rocking  sea —  120 

And  over  head,  glorious,  but  dreadful  to  see 
The  wrecks  of  the  tempest  like  vapours  of  gold 
Are  consuming  in  sunrise — the  heaped  Waves  behold  123 

VARIATIONS 

(108)  Like  the  aisle  of when  Earthquake 

(109)  their  ruin  (no)  Like  surf  (in)  burst  forth  from 

(111-12)  radiant  air  /Of  dawn  (114)  Two  armies  of  air  &  of 

light  (116)  widening  around 

(ii7)lfret,°.rnNpwiththeday 
( breaking ) 

(118)  sleeping  with  folded  wings 

(120)  Of  the  rocking  deep —  (120)  And  the  glassy  swel[l] 

(121)  And  over  head  glowing        (122)  The  cope  of 
(123)  Are  consumed  in  the  sunlight 

REVISIONS 

(108)  ere  Earthquake  (109)  its  fall  (no)  the  torrent 

(m-12)  through  the  chasm,  from  the  air  /  Of  clear  morning 
(113)  keen,  golden  (114)  of  light  and  of  air  (116)  that 

breach  in  the  (117)  are  torn  up  (119)  motion 

(120)  long  glassy  heave 
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The  blue  calm  of  Heaven  dilating  above — 

And  like  passions  made  calm  by  the  presence  of  love 

Beneath  the  clear  pavement  which  reflects  it  they  slide  iae 

Tremulous  with  sweet  influence ;  extending  their  tide 

From  the  Andes  to  Atlas,  round  mountains  &  isles      12s 

Round  seabirds  &wrecks,  paved  with  Heavens  blue  smile 

The  wide  world  of  waters  is  vibrating — where 

Is  the  ship— on  the  floor  of  the  wave  where  it  lay 

One  Tyger  is  mingling  in  ghastly  affray  132 

With  a  sea  snake— the  foam  &  the  smoke  of  the  battle 

Stains  the  clear  air  with  sunbows— the  jar  &  the  rattle 

Of  the  solid  bones  crushed  by  the  infinite  stress  135 

Of  the  snakes  adamantine  voluminousness 

And  the  hum  of  the  fountain  of  hot  blood  that  rains 

Where  the  gripe  of  the  Tyger  has  wounded  the  veins  133 

VARIATIONS 

(125)  Like  a  cloud  in  some  /  or  whom  smile  [obscure] 

(After  127  confusedly) 
From  Atlas  to  the 

The  cloud  rests  in  heaven-  \  fn  Eagle  above 

t  beyond,  like  a  boat, 
On  the  stream  of  its  wind,  a  sea  eagle  doth  float 


(I29)j^seabi,rds} 
(And  wrecks    ) 


(131-2)  Is  the  ship?  lo,  one  Tyger  is  mingled  in  battle 

On  the  floor  of  the  wave  with  a  sea  snake 
(133)  With  a  sea  serpent  (134)  Fills  the  clear  air 

(135)  inextricable  stress  ( 137)  The  hiss  of  the  fountain 

REVISIONS 

(124)  deep  calm  of  blue  heaven       (125)  made  still 

(126)  Beneath  the  clear  surface  reflecting  it  slide 

(127)  its  tide  (128)  Mountain  and  isle 

(129)  Round  sea-birds  and  wrecks,  paved  with  Heaven's  azure 

smile, 
(131)  on  the  verge       (132)  mingled       (134)  Stain       (135)  Of 
solid  (137)  And  the  hum  of  the  hot  blood  that  spouts  and  rains 
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Full  &  swollen  with  their  effort— the  whirl  &  the  splash 

Like  some  horrible  engine  whose  brazen  teeth  smash 

The  thin  winds  &  soft  waves        thunder,  the  screams  i« 

And  the  hissings  crawl  over  the  Ocean  streams 

Each  sound  like  a  centipede — near  this  commotion 

A  blue  shark  is  hanging  within  the  blue  Ocean  144 

The  fin-winged  tomb  of  the  victor— the  other 

Is  winning  his  way  from  the  fate  of  his  brother 

To  his  own  with  the  strength  of  despair— lo  a  boat     147 

Advances — twelve  rowers,  with  the  impulse  of  thought 

Urge  on  the  keen  keel — the  brine  foams — at  the  [stern] 

Three  marksmen  are  levelling— hot  bullets  burn        150 

In  the  breast  of  the  tyger,  he  yet  hastes  on 

To  his  refuge  &  ruin — one  fragment  alone 

Lessening  &  sinking,  tis  now  almost  gone  153 

VARIATIONS 

(139)  Filled  with  the  effort  &  fury 
(139)  The  splash  &  the  whirl 

(141)  The  soft  winds  &  the  waves 

/       \  (Crouch  over  the  w  ~) 

\  Crawl  far  oer  the  watery  wilderness  J 
(145-6)  and  see  /  The  other  escaped  (H7)  for  a  boat 

(148)  Is  advancing  (149)  at  the  helm 

(150)  are  standing — the  hot  bullets 

(151)  In  the  breast  of  the  tyger,  5  but  desperately 

(which  bears  him  on 
(152-3)  To  his  refuge  &  ruin — the  boat  is  gone 

A  { spt.ck  \  in  the  deep  |  whi,ch  no  more-  one  alone      I 
(point  ;  (with  one  fragment,  whereon) 

REVISIONS 

(139)  Swollen  with  rage,  strength,  and  effort 

(140)  As  of  some  hideous  engine 

(142)  crawl  fast  o'er  the  smooth 

(147)  with  the  speed        (150)  stand  levelling        (151)  which  yet 
bears  him  on  (T53)  'Tis  dwindling  and  sinking 
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Of  the  wreck  of  the  vessel  peers  out  of  the  sea— 
With  her  left  hand  she  grasps  it  convulsively 
With  the  right  she  sustains  her  fair  infant— death,  fear 
Love  beauty,  are  mixed  in  the  atmosphere  157 

Which  trembles  &  burns  with  the  fervour  of  dread 
Around  her  wild  eyes,  her  bright  hand,  &  her  head     159 
Like  a  meteor  of  light  on  the  waters— her  child 
Is  yet  smiling  &  playing  &  murmuring — so  smiled 
The  Sea  ere  the  tempest  like  a  sister  &  brother  102 

Like  a  grave  where  sweet  lilies  &  violets  grow 
The  child  &  the  Ocean  still  smile  on  each  other.  .  . 


On  page  II  *  51  v.  are  written  in  pencil  six  lines 
about  Wordsworth's  "Yea,  Carnage  is  thy  daugh- 
ter," lines  which  the  Auction  Catalogue  set  down 
as  No.  8  among  the  items  of  Unpublished  Matter 
in  Note  Book  II.  They  are  not  obviously  and  in- 
disputably connected  with  the  pencilled  prose  and 

VARIATIONS 

(154)  Of  the  ship  (154)  Lessening  &  lessening  (155)  With 
one  hand  (156)  With  the  other  (159)  deep  eyes  (160)  on 
the  ocean 

(  had  made  it  a  tomb  ■) 

(162)  The  Sea  ere  the  tempest  ■<  tis  smiling  again         I 

1  both  smiling  now       j 

(163)  sweet  flowers 

REVISIONS 

(155)  impetuously  (156)  With  her  right 

(160)  o'er  the  waters  (162)  The  false  deep  ere  the  storm 

(after  164)  The  single  word  Whilst  followed  by  a  long  dash, 
was  added,  to  make  still  more  prominent  the  fact  that  the 


piece  was  a  fragment  and  not  meant  to  be  wound  up  to  a  con- 
clusion. 
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verse  on  the  next  three  pages.  The  six  lines  osten- 
sibly relating  to  Wordsworth  are  as  follows  :— 

A  Poet  of  the  finest  water 

Says  that  Carnage  is  Gods  daughter 

This  poet  lieth  as  I  take 

Under  an  immense  mistake 

As  many  a  man  before  has  done 

Who  thinks  his  spouse's  child  his  own  [. 

The  prose  memorandum  on  page  II  *  52  r.  reads 
thus:— 

To  say  that  I  am  in  earnest — 
Many  people  would  think  it  a  better  joke  than 
any  in  the  poem  [. 

And  if  the  thoughts  recorded  on  pages  II  *  52  v. 
and  53  r.  are  samples  of  the  jokes  intended  to  be 
embodied  in  the  poem,  "many  people"  would  not 
be  far  wrong.  Underneath  the  bit  of  prose  is  a 
pleasant  little  pen  and  ink  sketch  of  a  pool  amid 
foliage,  which  would  do  as  well  for  the  Words- 
worthian  pool  "sixteen  feet  long  and  ten  feet  wide," 
where  Shelley  used  to  bathe,  as  for  any  other  pool. 
(See  his  letter  to  Peacock  of  July  25,  1 8 1 8,  —  Prose 
Works,  1880,  IV.  23.)  In  any  case  one  cannot  but 
feel  sorry  he  wrote  this  stuff. 

Even  my  own  brazen  determination  to  unveil 
every  page  of  these  books  that  I  can  decipher  is 
staggered  by  the  pencilled  nonsense  which  I  now 
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have  to  transcribe.    The  opening  seems  to  be  a  part 
of  the  bill  of  fare  of  some  heavenly  banquet:— 

Sucking  seraphim  &  sulphur 
Cherubim  in  Gods  wrath  wine 
Black-fire  pies  that  miss  [  ?]  might  pull  for 
Syllabubs  of  grace  divine 

For  the  rose-lipped  Angel  Misses  [— 
Such  coarse  food  might  spoil  their  kisses 
As  the  older  Hierarchies 
Gormandized  in  their  degrees 
Just  as  Bishops  Priests  &  Deacons 
As  the  taste  of  loving  weakens 
Find  the  love  of  tasting  grow 
In  our  little  world  below  [. 

Seven  angels  trimmed  the  wicks 
Of  the  seven  candlesticks 
And  the  Priest  necessity 

with  a  voice  of  thunder 
Those  whom  God  hath  joined  together 
Let  no  man  put  asunder  [. 

I  fear  I  cannot  affect  to  feel  much  doubt  that 
these  are  the  disjecta  membra  of  a  satire  more 
ribald  than  anything  in  Peter  Bell  the  Third,  or 
that  the  banquet  is  a  wedding  breakfast,  the  bride 
Carnage  (the  reputed  daughter  of  the  King  of 
Heaven),  and  the  bridegroom  no  less  a  personage 
than  the  Lord  of  Hell— else  why  this  medley  of 


the  heavenly  and  the  infernal?  It  remains  to 
record  that  Shelley  wrote  in  the  first  instance 
There  was  seraphim  &  sulphur,  and  above  it 
young  hydras  hashed  in,  as  well  as  the  word 
grilled  (cancelled),  that  there  are  some  illegible 
variations  for  the  Cherubim  line  and  the  word 
stewed  below  it,  that  for  Black-fire  pies  there  is  the 
rejected  reading  Flakes  of  flame,  and  that  he  wrote 
Sylbabus  for  Syllabubs.  For  Such  coarse  food  the 
variation  Coarser  food  stands  cancelled.  Before 
taste  of  loving  he  struck  out  power;  and  I  rejoice 
to  think  that  it  was  because,  in  a  saner  moment,  he 
saw  how  detestable  the  whole  thing  was,  that  he 
omitted  to  supply  the  Priest  Necessity  with  some 
such  dissyllable  as  Shouted  or  Uttered. 

There  are  six  pages  devoted  to  a  conscientious 
attempt  to  write  an  address  in  heroic  measure  To 
the  People  of  England,  of  which  Garnett  gave  us 
six  lines  and  a  half  in  the  Relics  of  Shelley.  These 
were  selected  from  page  II  *  58  r.,  which  appears  to 
be  the  opening  of  the  projected  poem,  continued  on 
the  opposite  page,  II  *  57  v.,  and  on  58  v.,  59  r., 
60  v.,  and  61  r. 

People  of  England,  ye  who  toil  &  groan 

Who  reap  the  harvests,  which  are  not  y  own; 

Who  weave  the  clothes,  which  your  oppressors  wear 

And  for  your  own  take  the  inclement  air  * 

Or  frozen  garment  of  the  wintry  storm 

And  build  them  homes  which  are  secure  &  warm       e 


And  are  like  Gods  who  give  them  all  they  have 
And  nurse  them  from  the  cradle  to  the  grave 
Who  starving  bring  them  delicatest  fare  9 

Fin[e]  bread  &  wine  &  Indian  luxuries  [. 

Before  these  first  ten  lines  two  false  starts   are 

struck  out- 
Mother 

and 

Art  thou  a  slave,  making  with  golden  [ ; 

and  in  line  3  robes  is  cancelled  for  clothes.  In  line 
4  freezing  air  was  first  written ;  but  that  breach  of 
metrical  regularity  he  repaired  by  substituting  in- 
clement air.  After  line  4  he  wrote  and  struck  out 
Who,  and  next 

A  garment  of  the  merciless  cold  wind; 

following  that  rejected  line  with 

The  garment  of  the  wintry  wind  &  storm  [, 

from  which  he  made  line  5  of  our  text,  writing  and 
cancelling  also  frore  and  blast.  Then  he  wrote  and 
tried  to  strike  out  Garnett's  Who  build  warm 
homes  and  a  whole  (very  ragged)  line  and  a  half — 

What  building  homes  warm  homes,  &  being  free, 
For  those  who  make  [.  .  . 

Lines  6  and  9  are  both  written  twice  over  in  ink  on 
page  II  *  57  v.,  where  also  is  the  imperfect  line— 

Whilst  [ye]  find  shelter  from  the  friendless  air  [, 


in  which  find  is  struck  out  and  for  written  above  it. 
Probably  he  meant  to  write  Whilst  ye  or  for  a. 
There  are  some  more  trials  connected  with  this 
shelter  subject,  And  build  them  homes  for  which, 
and  then  the  suggestive  line— 

Who  build  warm  homes,  then  stable,  as  in  shed, 

which  was  struck  out  before  he  added  what  was  in 
his  mind,  some  such  phrase  as 

The  cattle  do. 

Then  before  line  10  there  is  another  And  bring 
them  struck  out;  and  in  that  line  spicy  is  rejected 
in  favour  of  Indian.  Thus  far,  he  had  been  writing 
in  ink,  with  which  also  he  began  the  next  page — 
to  finish  it  with  a  pencil.  Again  he  started  with 
People  of  England:  — 

People  of  England.   .  .men  whose  manly  brow 

Scarce  earns  with  sweat,  the  food  [.  .  . 

Mothers,  who  from  yr  flaccid  bosoms,  feed  ib 

Men  with  the  drainings  of  your  pallid  need  [.   .  . 

The  miserable  life  of  those  who  are 

The  shadows  of  more  miserable  love  [.  .  .  10 

O  ye  whose  bitter  bread  is  the  despair 

Which 

Whose  wine  is  blood  &  tears  the  which  ye  take 

As  wretched  sacrament,  for  Misery's  sake  [.  20 

Between  lines  12  and  13  bread  <whi[ch1  is  written 
and  the  unfinished  relative  struck  out.    In  line  13 


the  obviously  unsuitable  adjective  empty  is  struck 
out  for  flaccid]  and  a  false  start  for  14  is  made 
with  Children,  struck  out.  In  line  14  own  need  is 
cancelled  for  pallid  need.  In  line  15  your  is 
struck  out  before  those;  and  between  this  and  line 
16  more  is  left  standing  alone,  as  a  substitute  for 
yr.,  also  left  standing.  Before  line  17  there  is  a 
false  start,  Sons,  fathers  brother\f\  ;  and  in  line 
20  holy  stands  cancelled  in  favour  of  wretched. 
The  next  passage,  written  in  ink  on  page  II  *  59  r., 
seems,  but  may  only  seem,  reminiscent  of  the 
Fourth  Georgic  of  Virgil. 

O  Bees  of  England,  that  the  idle  drone 

Should  have  rebelled,  &  murdered  on  her  throne 

Freedom,  who  was  your  Queen ;  the  drone  without  a 

sting  23 

Who  clogs  with  honey  his  inglorious  wing 
And  spoils  what  he  consumes  not,  &  denies 
The  happy  hive,  &  breaks  its  garnered  cells  26 

How  beautiful  might  thine  hive  of  wax  [.  .  . 

The  unfinished  line  27  is  written  in  pencil ;  so  is  the 
whole  of  page  II  *  61  r.,  which  opens  in  terms  indi- 
cating connexion  with  the  "Bees  of  England"  meta- 
phor, though  Shelley's  mind  worked  here  somewhat 
too  pointedly  towards  the  Peterloo  Massacre:— 

Which  was  your  Mother — when  with  drunken  mirth 
The  tyrants  slaves,  enraged  with  gold  &  blood  29 

Hewed  down  yon  undefended  multitude 
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Which  was  secure  in  its  defencelessness 
And  grey  old  men  &  youths  who  had  no  arms  32 

But  their  own  manly  sense  of  right  &  wrong 
And  [.  .  . 

The  fragmentary  pencillings  on  the  opposite  page, 
II  *  60  v.,  seem  to  have  followed  the  above ;  and  I 
number  them  accordingly: — 

O  ye  whose  blood  has  fertilized  the  field  as 

Which  tyrants  have 

Women  &  children,  and  men  whose  hair  is  gray 

&  youths  unarmed  except  38 

And  women  in  whose  wombs  the  infant  leapt 
Who  if  it  shall  survive  may  yet  be  strong 
To  do  what  I  will  ye  to  do  [.  « 

In  the  quasi- Virgilian  passage— for  it  must  be 
remembered  that  Virgil  like  other  ancients  was 
ignorant  of  the  sex  of  the  Queen  Bee  and  speaks 
consistently  of  King  Bees,  also  that  he  certainly 
does  not  use  his  King  Bees  as  a  metaphor  of  Lib- 
erty—in the  quasi-Virgilian  passage,  the  second 
line,  line  22,  was  first  written  thus— 

Should  have  rebelled  &  from  the  throne 

and  line  23  thus— 

Freedom,  who  was  your  Queen;  &  stolen  the  sting  [, 

and  the  substituted  phrase,  literally  written  the 
drones  without  a  sting]  is  struck  out,  together  with 
the  excellent  line  24.     In  line  26  garnered  cells  is 


substituted  for  the  cancelled  word  wax,  which 
doubtless  represents  the  term  waxen  cells  in  Shel- 
ley's mind.  After  this  line  there  was  to  have  been 
more  of  what  the  drone  did— probably  more  of  the 
crimes  of  other  hive-pests  mentioned  by  Virgil— 
but  only  the  word  And  was  written  by  Shelley  and 
cancelled.  Line  27  would  probably  have  ended 
with  have  been  and  might  well  enough  have  re- 
ceived for  a  mate  a  line  reverting  to  the  murdered 
Queen.  Before  line  28  three  abortive  openings 
are  struck  out,  Ye,  O  ye  who,  and  Which  tyrants 
had.  Of  line  29  I  cannot  guarantee  the  reading: 
it  may  be— 

The  tyrants  slaves  arrayed  in  gold  &  blood  [ — 

meaning  the  soldiery  at  St.  Peters  Field;  but  I  lean 
strongly  to  enraged  with.  Before  Hewed  down  in 
line  30  the  suggestive  syllable  Mas  is  struck  out; 
and  in  yon  undefended  multitude  the  word  an  w-as 
rejected  for  yon.  Then  between  31  and  32  the  fol- 
lowing lines  are  cancelled : — 

Grey  age  &  unarmed  youths 

And  grey  old  men  &  youths  who  had  no  arms 

But  right  &  suffering  had  no 

But  [.  .  . 

and  when  the  poet  revived  the  grey  old  men  and 
youths,  he  produced  and  revised,  for  line  33,  what 
may  be  read  thus— 


But  their  own  valour  &  manly  sense  of  right  [. 

On  page  II  *  60  v.,  before  writing  line  35,  he  again 
began  with  People  of  England  and  then  with  Ye 
who  with  blood,  but  rejected  both  these  openings. 
In  line  35  Earth  stands  cancelled  in  favour  of 
field;  and  for  line  37  there  are  some  rejected  read- 
ings- 
Women  &  children,  and  old  hoary  men  [  — 

men  giving  place  to  sires  and  sires  in  turn  being 
struck  out  and  was  grey  superseded  by  is  grey.  In 
line  41  there  is  some  doubt  as  to  the  arrangement  of 
the  words.  Literally  speaking  the  line  reads  as  in 
our  text;  but  it  is  so  little  characteristic  of  Shelley 
in  that  form  that  I  do  not  regard  it  as  what  he 
meant.    He  wrote  first  an  incomplete  line — 

To  do  what  ye  shd  do  [  — 

striking  out  ye  shd  do  and  writing  beneath  it  yet  I 
hope  that  ye:  then  he  cancelled  that  second  reading 
and  wrote  /  before  it  and  will  ye  to  do  after  it.    I 
suspect  that  he  meant  the  line  to  read- 
To  do  what  I  yet  hope  that  ye  will  do  [— 

which,  though  tame  enough,  seems  more  probable 
than  any  other  combination  to  be  got  out  of  the 
literal  words,  all  plainly  enough  written  in  ink,  as 
are  those  of  line  40. 

Page  II  *  60  r.  is  occupied  by  the  following  ten 


lines,  of  which  nine  were  published  by  Mary  Shel- 
ley as  long  ago  as  1839,  in  her  second  collected  edi- 
tion :— 

What  men  gain  fairly,  that  should  they  possess 

And  children  may  inherit  idleness 

From  him  who  earns  it.  .this  is  understood— 

Private  injustice  may  be  general  good 

But  he  who  gains  by  base  &  armed  wrong 

Or  guilty  fraud,  or  base  compliances 

With  those  whom  force  or  falshood  has  made  strong 

May  be  despoild;  even  as  a  stolen  dress 

Is  stript  from  a  convicted  thief  &  he 

Left  in  the  nakedness  of  infamy  [. 

The  line  which  Mary  left  out  is  the  significant  one 
which  stands  seventh.  The  first  line  was  originally 
written  thus:— 

What  a  man  earns,  that  ought  he  to  possess  [ ; 

and  this  was  altered  by  the  substitution  of  gains  for 
earns  before  the  version  of  our  text  was  arrived  at. 
Of  Mary's  they  should  for  should  they  there  is  no 
trace.  In  line  2  the  reading  Mis  children  is  re- 
jected for  that  of  our  text.  And  as  an  opening 
word  for  line  4  is  struck  out.  The  occurrence  of 
the  heroic  quatrain,  now  restored  by  the  insertion 
of  the  suppressed  line  7,  lessens  slightly  the  likeli- 
hood that  this  was  a  part  of  the  poem  To  the  Peo- 
ple of  England,  which,  fragmentary  and  unfinished 
as  it  is,  was,  I  scarcely  doubt,  intended  for  a  poem 
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in  heroic  couplets.  Moreover,  the  tone  of  the  ten 
lines  is  more  judicial  and  less  impulsive. 

It  pleases  us  to  think  that  in  the  turmoil  of  these 
polemics  about  massacre  and  slavery  and  Words- 
worth and  Carnage  and  God's  daughter,  that 
classical  goddess  grey-eyed  Athene  the  daughter 
of  Zeus  turned  Shelley's  mind  to  other  thoughts, 
whereof  even  in  this  part  of  Note  Book  II  we  find 
evidence,  though  not  conclusive  evidence.  Page 
II  *  59  v.  bears  nothing  about  massacres  and  "bees 
of  England";  but  upon  it,  with  the  book  turned 
upside  down,  the  poet  wrote  thus  in  ink:— 

There  is  a  warm  &  gentle  atmosphere 
About  the  form  of  one  we  love,  &  thus 
As  in  a  tender  mist  our  spirits  are 
Wrapt  in  the  of  that  which  is  to  us 

The  breath  of  lifes  own  life,  without  which  ours 
Is  as  a  tomb  vacant  &  [  .  .  . 

Among  the  twenty-eight  fragments  grouped  to- 
gether by  Mary  towards  the  end  of  her  second  col- 
lected edition  of  1839  the  first  four  lines  are  given 
as  above,  accurately,  and  the  fifth  thus,  both  inac- 
curately and  incompletely— 

The  health  of  life's  own  life. 

Till  today  it  did  not  much  matter  what  the  missing 
word  in  line  4  was  to  have  been.  "The  health  of 
life's  own  life"  was  not  in  itself  strikingly  pregnant 
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with  meaning  and  high  thought;  but  "the  breath 
of  life's  own  life"  is  so  beautiful  and  suggestive  a 
phrase  as  to  bring  with  it  a  keen  regret  that  the  poet 
did  not  fill  the  blank  in  the  fourth  line,  although 
he  wrote  it  incompletely  twice,  striking  it  out  the 
first  time  for  no  other  apparent  reason  than  that  he 
had  begun  a  word  in  the  blank  with  an  a  which  is 
dotted  like  an  i.  Of  the  fifth  line  there  is  an  incom- 
plete variant,  rejected,  The  life  of  life,  the  light, 
and  we  and  ours  are  both  left  standing  as  the  last 
word  in  that  line. 

The  last  two  pages  of  Note  Book  II  to  be  dealt 
with  are  II  *  62  v.  and  63  r.  It  seems  most  prob- 
able that  the  right-hand  page  was  filled  first;  and 
the  lines  and  words  jotted  in  ink  upon  it  are  of  a 
very  curious  interest,  marking,  as  I  verily  believe, 
the  precise  point  at  which  the  Goddess  grey-eyed 
Athene  the  Daughter  of  Zeus  turned  our  wayward 
poet  to  his  right  poetic  mind.  Scrappy  as  they 
look,  I  will  copy  here  the  lines,  words,  and  bits  of 
words  in  order:— 

There  was  once  a  war  in  He[aven] 

Heav 

There  was  a  gorgeous  marriage  feast 

Given  Given 

Made  in 

At  the 

When  Hell  &  Heaven  met 

In  the  hall  of  Limbo  given 

And 
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The  Devil 

At  the  creation 
The 

of  all  which  there  are  but  a  line  and  a  word  left  un- 
cancelled, namely  the  last  The  and— 

There  was  a  gorgeous  marriage  feast. 

It  is  scarcely  to  be  questioned  that  these  entries 
refer  to  the  same  satiric  scheme  as  the  riotous  ac- 
count of  a  bill  of  fare  and  festive  proceedings  al- 
ready quoted  in  full.  On  this  page  the  memoranda 
are  of  a  much  less  anti-poetic  colour.  We  gather 
that  the  marriage  was  more  or  less  of  the  nature  of 
a  peace-making  arrangement  after  a  war  and  that 
the  ceremonial  took  place  in  the  hall  of  Limbo. 
It  does  not  appear  explicitly  for  what  part  The 
Devil  was  cast— presumably,  as  already  hinted, 
that  of  bridegroom.  Then  the  poet's  mind  went 
back  to  the  creation;  and,  bethinking  himself  of 
the  origin  of  pleasure,  his  pen-hand  wandered  to 
the  opposite  page,  then  fortunately  blank,  and 
drafted  the  gem  of  fancy  now  long  known  as  The 
Birth  of  Pleasure.  Though  the  title  was  none  of 
Shelley's  giving,  what  else  could  the  poem  be 
called?  It  is  one  of  the  many  delightful  things 
which  Garnett  gave  us  in  the  Relics  of  Shelley,  and 
appears  to  have  been  drafted  very  freely,  the 
changes  of  text  shown  in  the  Note  Book  being  com- 
paratively inconsiderable. 


[The  Birth  of  Pleasure] 

At  the  creation  of  the  Earth 

Pleasure,  that  divinest  birth 

From  the  soil  of  Heaven  did  rise  3 

Wrapt  in  sweet  wild  melodies  [. 

Like  an  exhalation,  wreathing 

To  the  sound  of  airs  low  breathing  e 

Thro  iEolian  pines,  which  make 

A  shade  &  echo  to  the  lake 

Whence  it  rises  soft  &  slow  9 

Her  life  breathing  limbs  did  flow 

In  the  harmony  divine 

Of  an  ever  lengthening  line  12 

Which  enwrapt  her  perfect  form 

With  a  beauty  clear  &  warm. 

Line  2  was  first  written  thus — 

Pleasure,  Heavens  divinest  birth  [ ; 

but  that  was  substituted  for  Heavens  at  the  moment 
when  line  3  was  composed,  a  foot  short— 

From  the  soil  did  rise  ], 

and  with  a  cancelled  first  word,  With.  Line  4 
shows  the  substitution  of  melodies  for  harmonies, 
and  line  5  that  of  wreathing  for  breathing.  Gar- 
nett's  shade  and  shelter  in  line  8  is  not  borne  out  by 
the  manuscript,  which  reads  shade  &  echo  quite 
plainly.  I  think  he  was  over  scrupulous  in  print- 
ing limbs  within  hooks,  as  a  supplied  or  doubtful 
word  in  line  10.  The  word  is  there,  in  ink  like  the 
rest  of  the  poem,  and  not  particularly  indistinct. 
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Editors  will  please  be  so  good  as  to  discontinue  the 
hooks.    Line  1 1  was  first  written— 

In  the  divine  harmony  [, 

and  there  is  a  rejected  opening  for  line  14,  Moving 
where. 

Here  ends  our  examination  of  the  body  of  Note 
Book  II ;  but  there  is  a  very  curious  and  interesting 
circumstance  connected  with  one  of  the  end- 
papers, which  is  filled  with  slight  pen  and  ink  pro- 
files and  other  scribble.  There  is  one  of  these 
profiles  on  the  right-hand  side  of  the  page  which 
has  a  marked  resemblance  to  the  Bargello  portrait 
of  Dante,  seeming  to  indicate  in  a  slight  off-hand 
way  the  head-gear  as  well  as  the  face.  This  is  re- 
peated in  a  slightly  different  pose  on  the  other  side 
of  the  same  page.  The  remarkable  thing  about  the 
repeated  profile  is  that  the  Bargello  portrait  by 
Giotto,  of  which  the  two  sketches  on  the  end-paper 
look  like  a  reminiscence,  had  not,  until  long  after 
Shelley's  death,  been  discovered  by  Seymour 
Kirkup,  but  was  plastered  over  in  such  a  way  as 
to  be  invisible.  Shelley  never  could  have  seen  it; 
and  I  should  be  greatly  obliged  to  any  member  of 
The  Bibliophile  Society  who  may  happen  to  be  a 
Dante  specialist  for  information  tending  to  eluci- 
date the  question  whether  it  is  a  delusion  of  mine 
that  we  are  face  to  face  with,  or  an  "anticipated 
cognition"  of  Shelley's?  We  will  end  this  our 
Part  II  with  a  fac-simile  of  the  mysterious  end- 
paper and  allow  the  gentle  reader  to  judge. 


